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**Toads Can Live Without Air’’ 


Many stories have been told of opening a sealed Wrong! The Food and Drug Act prohibits the use 
cornerstone and finding an apparently dead toad, of preservatives in canning, and the canning proc- 
sealed up for many years, which comes to life and ess makes them unnecessary. The spoilage organ- 
hops merrily away. The toad, however, even with isms are destroyed by heat, and the hermetic seal 
plenty of air, food, and water, is a short-lived animal. prevents contamination from the outside. 


**Canned Foods Contain Preservatives"’ 


What editors, publishers. newsmen, and 
feature writers print in newspapers in- 
fluences millions of Americans. 

That’s why Canco runs full-page ad- 
vertisements regularly in’ Publishers’ 
Auxiliary and Editor & Publisher to help 
this influential group correct the few 
false notions that still exist in the public 
mind concerning food in cans. 

Part of one of these interesting pages 
is shown above. As vou will notice, these 
pages state public fallacies—and the facts! 


i ~ 


These pages are entitled “Ideas for the 


Hell Box” because the “Hell Box” is 
newspaper language for the container to 


which all type from yesterday's news- 


paper is scrapped. 
‘ 
You may be interested to know that mer CaM 
these pages carry their message to 26,168 


of the nation’s leading newspapermen 


month after month. NEW YORK 
This effort is another example of how CHICAGO 
Canco helps you sell more and more SAN FRANCISCO 


cases of the foods you pack. 
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Faster, More Economical, More Efficient Processing 


and Increased Yields 
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FMC Continuous 
High-Pressure Steamer 


How thin is vegetable peel? It all 
depends on how the peel is re- 
moved. 


The FMC Continuous High Pres- 
sure Steamer loosens the jacket or 
skin quickly and efficiently with 
controlled heat penetration. No 
caustics . . . just high pressure 
STEAM. This loosens the skin uni- 
formly and facilitates final re- 
moval without eliminating the val- 
uable sub-surface nutritional layer. 
Result: higher yields and a better 
product. 


The Steamer has surprisingly high 
capacity because it operates as part 


of a continuous vegetable line. Af- 
ter entering the hopper of the first 
washer, the vegetables flow con- 
tinuously through washer, steamer, 
and final washer. 


The FMC Continuous High-Pres- 
sure Steamer is simple in design, 
rugged in construction, easy to 
maintain, and economical to op- 
erate. 


This is an exclusive development 
of Food Machinery Corporation. 
Just one of its outstanding contri- 
butions to the food processing in- 
dustry. 


MACHINERY CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © Hoopeston, Illinois 


BRANCHES—NEW YORK - BALTIMORE - SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
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4. How many tons of steel 
are used in the manufacture 


of meat cans in a single 


year? 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Answers 


1. More than 100 years ago, during the 
covered-wagon days of 1845! It was used 
because a steady supply of safe-to-eat fresh 
meat was often not available. Canned meat 
has been popular ever since. 


2. Pasteur discovered that food spoilage is 


caused by micro-organisms. This discovery, 
in turn, led to the scientific, germ-free meth- 
ods in use today. 


3. Indefinitely! In 1926 a group of British 
scientists opened and tested a can of meat 
which had remained sealed for eighty-one 
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HONORABLY DISCHARGED from its war 
work, the meat canning industry is now 
producing all-out for a great new civilian 
market. In 1946 alone the industry can- 
ned more than a billion pounds of mea‘ 
for home use! New processing methods, 
new meat products—the result of war 
time discoveries—are now the “order o° 
the day” for Mrs. America and her fam- 
ily. We, at Continental, are proud of ou 
part in the growth of the industry. W> 


salute the meat canner: 


and renew our pledge 

to provide only “th> 
years. The meat was found to be entirely : | 
for human consumption! 


best in quality, the bes. 
in service!”’ 


4. In 1945 the meat canning industry us« 1 
139,504 tons of steel—more than twice t! 2 
weight of the structural steel used in t! 2 
Empire State Building! 
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EDITORIALS 


opinion, anyone who reads the full text of the 

Report of the Paris Conference on the Marshall 
Plan, cannot but be convinced of the absolute necessity 
of immediate action in behalf of these countries on 
the verge of economic collapse. If you have not already 
done so, get a copy of the New York Times of Septem- 
ber 24. This issue contains the complete text of the 
report covering four full pages. It’s a document you'll 
read with interest and benefit and file for future 
reference. 

It’s rather difficult to select any paragraph or para- 
graphs that would summarize the complete report, but 
the following paragraphs, with which the report ends, 
show clearly the utter dependence of these nations, and 
of the whole world, for that matter, on the United 
States: 

“The problem which the committee of cooperation 
has been working to solve in Paris is the aftermath of 
the war. The committee now submits its proposal for 
the necessary restorative action on the European side 
by production stabilization and cooperation between 
the participating countries as well as by measures to 
stimulate the free flow of goods and services. These 
proposals are reinforced by definite and specific under- 
takings by each of the countries concerned. 

“Put these undertakings can be successfully carried 
out only with the assurance of a continued flow of 
goo. s from the American continent. If that flow should 
cea the results would be calamitous. Europe’s dollar 
res: _rees are running low. One country after another 
is © -eady being forced by lack of dollars to cut down 
vit. imports of food and raw materials from the 
Am -ican continent. If nothing is done a catastrophe 
wil levelop as stocks become exhausted. 

- too little is done and if it is done too late it will 
be possible to provide the momentum needed to get 
the rogram under way. Life in Europe will become 
inc: asingly unstable and uncertain; industries will 
gri: to a gradual halt for lack of materials and fuel 
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and the food supply of Europe will diminish and begin 
to disappear. 


“In these circumstances the participating nations 
have welcomed the opportunity to prepare and present 
to the United States a statement of their plans and 
requirements. Through meetings between representa- 
tives of the United States and of the participating na- 
tions the details of that statement can be filled in and 
the means of recovery more precisely defined. 


“Tn the last analysis the external means of recovery 
can in largest measure only come from the United 
States, which has by its assistance in the last two years 
already rescued Europe from collapse and chaos. Un- 
fortunately the size of the problem has proved greater 
than was expected. The disruption caused by the war 
was more far reaching and the obstacles to recovery 
more formidable than was realized even six months 
ago. 

“This report contains, it is believed, a realistic ap- 
preciation of the situation. In this report the par- 
ticipating countries have set out the facts as they see 
them and on the basis of those facts have formulated a 
recovery program. Their program is based upon the 
fullest use of their existing productive capacity. In 
drawing it up they have sought to reduce their needs 
from the American continent to the minimum consist- 
ent with its achievement. Tne American people through 
their Government and their Congress will consider this 
program to determine whether the means can be found 
of supplying those needs. On their decision will depend 
whether Europe can achieve economic stability and 
thereby be enabled to make her full contribution to the 
welfare of the world.” 


DILEMMA —tThis is in response to Secretary Mar- 
shall’s request. The answer is not an easy one. The 
Communists are waiting to take over if we drop the 
ball now. And the set-up will be perfect for them. On 
the other hand, if we send them food, coal, steel, 
machine tools, etc., from our already short supply, 
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prices are bound to rise in this country—and inflation 
receive added impetus—unless, God forbid, price con- 
trols and rationing are revived. At this writing, it is 
reported that President Truman will ask for voluntary 
control and rationing. If this wouldn’t work while we 
were at war, it surely won’t now. Human beilgs just 
aren’t built that way. Secretaries Marshall and Ander- 
son cannot agree. Mr. Truman then cannot be ex- 
pected to have the answer on his finger tips. Congress 
should, and no doubt will, be called into special session 
immediately. Business executives representing food, 
coal, steel and other industries involved, should be 
called in for consultation. Labor too, should have a seat 
in the discussion. Politics has no place at this council 
table and we can only hope that it will remain absent. 
Time is running short. Will we be too late and give 
too little? 


LONG RANGE SELLING—The National Canners 
Association in general, and Miss Katherine R. Smith, 
Director of the Home Economics Division of that 
organization, are to be congratulated on their latest 
contribution to the future of the Canning Industry. 
The Division, last week, issued an educational packet 
designed for use in high and secondary school food 
classes. The material includes the following: 


1. ‘Canned Foods in Modern Meals,” an eight-page 
leaflet which furnishes information about canned 
foods, including their nutritive values, preparation, use 
of the label as a buying guide, etc. It is punched for 
notebook use and is furnished in sufficient quantities 
for the students of each class. 


2. “Canned Food Tables,” is a single sheet. One 
side lists a serving chart and the other a vitamin values 
chart. It, too, is punched for notebook use and is sup- 
plied in quantity for students. The tables are given on 
a single sheet so that the requests received from dieti- 
tians and other for this specific information can be 
filled. 


3. A-single page of “Suggested Classroom Projects” 
for the teacher’s use. 


4. A single copy of the book, “Tempting Recipes 
Using Canned Foods” for reference use in food prep- 
aration classes. 

Full page announcements describing the new educa- 
tional material were run in the September issues of 
three of the leading home economics magazines, and 
half-page announcements are being run in two of the 
magazines in October, offering teachers an opportunity 
to send in coupons requesting copies for students in 
the class. 


Although notices about the material have appeared 
in professional magazines, the material, in addition, 
will be sent individually to heads of departments in 
colleges having teacher-training courses in home 
economics, and to city and state supervisors of home 
economics. 


SPECIAL HURRICANE DAMAGE REPORT—The 
United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics under date of September 22, 
1947 reports—Preliminary reports indicate heavy crop 
damage in the path of the hurricane which entered 
Florida on September 17 between Palm Beach and 
Miami and swept west through the Fort Myers area. 
Important acreages of fall vegetables were located in 
the path of the hurricane and both rain and wind 
damage to these was severe. Citrus fruits in the im- 
mediate path of the hurricane were also heavily 
damaged but the full force of the storm missed the 
principal citrus area of the State. 


It appears at this early date that Florida growers 
may have lost four to five million boxes of grapefruit 
and one to two million boxes of oranges. Three to 
four thousand acres of snap beans planted since late 
August were swept out by rains. About 2,500 acres 
of tomatoes which had been planted and thinned are 
reported lost. Eggplant, peppers and cucumbers were 
also hard hit. 


Damage to both fruits and vegetables was heaviest 
on the lower east and west coasts of the State. Winds 
attained a velocity of over 100 miles per hour in this 
area, diminishing to 40 or 50 miles as far north as 
Orange County. Heavy rains fell in south Florida. 


Vegetables in the Everglades area suffered severely, 
with three to four thousand acres of snap beans planted 
during the three weeks prior to the hurricane swept 
out by rains. In the Fort Myers area, fall plantings of 
eggplant, peppers and cucumbers were destroyed; and 
in the Wauchula area, cucumbers were badly whipped 
by rains and winds. Fall tomatoes set to fields in the 
Palmetto and Ruskin areas were badly damaged but 
sufficient plants remain for resetting. In the Vero 
Beach-Fort Pierce area, where approximately 5,000 
acres of tomatoes had been planted and thinned, 50 
percent of the acreage is reported lost. Reseeding will 
be necessary in this area. 

Early reports indicate heavy loss to grapefruit in 
the areas in the path of the storm with considerable 
minor damage to fruit in other areas of the State where 
winds maintained a velocity of 40 to 50 miles per hour 
for 24 hours. In the lower Indian River area, ort 
Pierce and Vero Beach grapefruit probably sustained 
a loss of 50 percent. From 10 to 20 percent of the 
oranges in this area were lost. The small acreage of 
citrus in Broward and Lee counties sustained heavy 
losses. In Manatee, Sarasota and Pinellas counties 
grapefruit loss was probably 10 to 15 percent; damage 
to oranges was very slight. In Highland County «nd 
in extreme south Polk County on the Ridge 25 per: ent 
of the grapefruit is reported blown off. Very | ‘tle 
fruit was blown off in Orange, Polk, Lake, Semi ole 
and Volusha counties but high winds for two «ays 
buffeted the trees and fruit causing excessive scar) ing 
and scratching, which may result in heavier than ‘or- 
mal “drop” later. 
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FROM CANNER CARRIER CONSUMER 


The importance of the Carriers to Industry—Teamwork Essential to the 
Success of all Interests—Food helped win the war and can write the 


Peace. 


First, I should like to tell you just a 
little bit about what has happened to the 
fruit and vegetable canning industry in 
California in the past twenty-five years. 
A quarter of a century is a very short 
period in the life of any industry, but in 
the twenty-five year period, 1922 through 
1946, we progressed from a pack of 22 
million to 82 million cases. For several 
years prior to World War I, the total 
annual combined pack of canned fruits 
and vegetables in California was between 
6,000,000 and 8,000,000 cases. In 1941, 
the last packing year before we entered 
World War II, the pack was over 46,000,- 
000 cases. The 82,000,000 case pack in 
1946, which is the latest compiled, repre- 
sents the largest in our history. I doubt 
that any of you can name a California 
industry which has developed more 
rapidly in the same space of time. We 
are now the third largest in the State, 
packing 32 per cent of the canned fruit 
and vegetable pack of the United States. 


FOOD HELPED WIN THE WAR 


At the beginning of the last war, one 
of our Cabinet members made the state- 
ment “Food will win the war and write 
the peace.” The first part of this sen- 
tence is history—the last half I will 
touch on later. No one, I believe, would 
deny that food played a great part in 
winning the war. We take pride in our 
war record, for we not only met all de- 
mands of our Government, but took care 
of a fair proportion of our civilian trade. 
With shortages of labor and almost every 
required material except the raw prod- 
uct, he obstacles we had to overcome 
were 4 real test of our ingenuity. The 
prodv-ers did their full share by in- 
creas: 1 plantings and much larger yields 
per: ve. Yes, the canning industry, in- 
cludi » both producer and processor, has 
grow ., but so have the railroads. I’m 
sure very California canner joins me 
In sa ‘ting them for the magnificent job 
they done—actually, during the 
war, ey accomplished the impossible— 
and imagine the officials in charge of 
Plan: »g and operation, as well as the 
emp ees who carried out the orders, 
som: nes wonder themselves how the 
rail ds ever met the unprecedented re- 
Spon oilities thrust upon them, at a 
time -hen it was next to impossible to 
obta new equipment or replacements. 


CAT [ERS THE CONNECTING LINK 


Tl. average layman seldom stops to 
thin) of the importance of the carriers 
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as the network which links together all 
industry. I hadn’t fully realized it my- 
self, but it is fascinating to speculate on 
how many times the carriers have 
hauled, in the various stages of manu- 
facture, the component parts which com- 
prise a finished product—from the mines, 
the forests, and the farms and orchards 
—to the smelters, the mills and the fac- 
tories—and then to the shipping centers 
and domestic markets. Each step in de- 
livery has an importance beyond our 
comprehension, and in an industrial na- 
tion, such as ours, the railroads, which 
are the major transportation agency, are 
the very backbone of our economic exist- 
ence. Usually, the only time the general 
public gives much thought to the rail- 
roads is when a strike is threatened, or 
a trip is planned—everything else is 
taken for granted—and I submit that a 
great deal could and should be done to 
dramatize the important role the carriers 
play in our daily lives. 


INDUSTRY’S DEPENDENCE ON 
TRANSPORTATION 


I had a little first-hand experience last 
year as to what the effect might be on 
our industry of the non-delivery of one 
item, namely cans. As you know better 
than I do, there was, and still is, a short- 
age of box cars, and last year while I 
was in Washington, D. C., shortly after 
the packing season started, I began to 
receive a series of frantic wires from our 
canner members to the effect that due 
to the shortage of box cars to transport 
cans from the can manufacturers, suf- 
ficient cans were not being delivered to 
the canneries in time to take care of the 
raw products being delivered. It was a 
precarious situation, which might spell 
ruin for both the producers and the pro- 
cessors, and I immediately made contact 
with every source which could prove 
helpful. . . . Even though there were 
many days when success or failure hung 
by a thread, the railroads came through 
and delivered the cans. This brought 
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home to me, as nothing else ever had, 
our dependence on our transportation 
system. 

During the period 1942 through ’44 
and part of ’45, a large share of all of 
our canned fruits and vegetables was 
taken by the United States Government, 
and now that the normal avenues of dis- 
tribution are open to us again I presume 
you are almost as interested as we are in 
the volume of the California canned fruit 
and vegetable pack in 1947, and the 
prospects for absorbing this output. 


THE 1947 PACKS 


For the country as a whole, reports 
indicate that crop production on the 
major fruits and vegetables for canning 
will turn out to be slightly below that of 
last year, and the California crops are 
paralleling pretty closely the general 
trend. Apricots are practically the only 
crop which is decidedly short. The Cali- 
fornia canners generally are packing all 
the raw product tonnage available. While 
the pack figures have not yet been com- 
piled on most items, we have published 
the 1947 figures on asparagus and apri- 
cots. In round figures, the asparagus 
pack in 1947 totalled 2,250,000 cases 
against a 1946 pack of 2,780,000; the 
1947 apricot pack was 3,000,000 cases, 
which is only slightly less than normal, 
as compared with over 10 million cases 
packed in ’46. Last year the pack of 
cling peaches hit an all-time high, with 
more than 17% million cases; this year 
the estimate is around 15 million cases. 
However, the fruit cocktail pack, which 
includes large quantities of cling peaches, 
is expected to show an increase of ap- 
proximately 2 million cases over the 1946 
pack of 7,800,000. The packs of other 
major items, such as freestone peaches, 
pears, tomatoes, and most tomato prod- 
ucts are expected to be somewhat less 
than last year, with tomato juice prob- 
ably the only canned tomato product fall- 
ing off appreciably. 


EXPORT PROSPECTS BRIGHT 


Between World Wars I and II, Cali- 
fornia canned fruits and vegetables were 
popular in most of the large markets of 
the world. Due to the far-flung opera- 
tions of our armed forces in the war just 
ended, and to Lend-Lease and UNRRA, 
the demand for our products has been 
spread to all the far corners of the globe. 
As of now, it is impossible to take ad- 
vantage of this foreign market, or evalu- 
ate what it may mean to us in the fu- 
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ture, but the present state of the world 
doesn’t hold out much promise that we 
shall be able soon to develop it. We do 
not minimize our disappointment in the 
temporary loss of this market, but we 
feel that the New York National City 
Bank Survey is probably right in its esti- 
mate that “Business in the United States 
today is in a better condition than ever 
before to withstand a decline in exports.” 
It is our belief that the outlook for the 
domestic market is the brightest it has 
ever been, and here are a few of the 
factors on which we base our optimism. 


A BROADENED MARKET 


The Department of Commerce has re- 
ported that personal incomes in the 
United States soared in July to a new 
record annual rate of 197 billion dollars, 
that rate being 20 billion dollars ahead 
of last year. Civilian per capita con- 
sumption of all foods is estimated to be 
now about 17 per cent above the average 
for the five years, 1935-1939. The staff 
now engaged in the Congressional inves- 
tigation of the increased living costs re- 
ports that, despite the higher cost, most 
families are buying more and _ better 
foods. Here I should like to give you 
some figures to illustrate the increase 
in per capita consumption of all canned 
foods in the United States. In 1914, be- 
fore World War I, it was 19 cans; in 
1941, before World War II, it was 54 
cans; and last year it was 72 cans. The 
population of the United States has in- 
creased to around 143,311,000, and there 
are reputed to be almost 5,000,000 more 
families in the United States than ten 
years ago, because so many men in the 
services married. Hundreds of thousands 
of these men became accustomed for the 
first time, in the armed services, to a 
daily diet which included fruits and vege- 
tables, and they and their families are all 
our potential customers. Women in war 
work, especially those with families, who 
had little time to prepare meals, relied 
as never before on canned foods, and this 
has developed a new generation accus- 
tomed to the convenience and the varied 
diet possible through their use. The mar- 
ket for canned foods, and the selling 
and shipping position of most canners, 
are considered in a very healthy position 
today. 


ATTENTION TO QUALITY 


The housewife of today, who does most 
of the buying, is a very smart and a very 
demanding shopper, and insists upon a 
product of the highest quality. In the 
matter of quality, the California canners 
have been well in advance of the buyers, 
and since the end of the war the canning 
industry has placed more and more im- 
portance on quality improvement, striv- 
ing also for higher nutritive value and 
increased palatability. The growers, with 
the help of our universities, have de- 
veloped for canning purposes new and 
better strains and varieties of fruits and 
vegetables. The fruits are scientifically 
“thinned” on the trees, to develop size, 
and improved methods of soil enrichment, 
cultivation, irrigation and pruning are 
assisting the growers to do their part 
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in improving the finished product. Faster 
and more efficient methods of transporta- 
tion of the raw products to the canneries, 
and more modern machinery and auto- 
matic equipment enable the canner to 
process and pack with a minimum of 
time lost, thereby preserving vitamins, 
flavor and color. Rigid inspection of 
both the raw and canned product is con- 
stantly maintained. 


Canned foods research personnel for 
many years have been developing and 
disseminating educational information on 
the nutritive value of canned foods, and 
these educational campaigns in nutrition 
and diet have stimulated the sale of 
canned foods to keep pace with increased 
standards of living. A nationwide cam- 
paign to promote the use of canned cling 
peaches is being carried on by the Cling 
Peach Advisory Board, under the Cali- 
fornia Marketing Act. This is a very 
comprehensive program, financed jointly 
by the growers and canners of cling 
peaches, and while it is directly con- 
cerned with popularizing canned cling 
peaches and fruit cocktail, it is bound 
to stimulate indirectly the use of other 
canned fruits as well... . 


CARRIERS RESPONSIBILITIES 


I think this would be a good time to 
develop a couple of the points I want to 
bring out, which bear on the carriers’ 
responsibility in this three-way team of 
ours. Undoubtedly, it is conceded by the 
railroads that canned food is one of the 
most desirable items from the standpoint 
of the carrier. I understand the carriers 
have recently instituted a claim preven- 
tion program, taking steps to guarantee 
further the minumum amount of damage 
en route to destination. The canners for 
their part are expected to use approved 
cases and take every precaution in prop- 
erly loading the shipment. I’m sure the 
carriers will get maximum cooperation 
on this program, as the appearance of 
the can on the shelf is next in impor- 
tance to the quality inside the can. The 
canner spends a great deal of time and 
expense on his labels today, to make them 
as attractive and as informative as pos- 
sible to the housewife, but if the cans 
arrive dented, or with tarnished or torn 
labels, the efforts of the canner to pro- 
duce a first-class product, and all the mil- 
lions of dollars expended in advertising 
will have been in vain. 


Another important function of the rail- 
roads is to have sufficient box cars avail- 
able when the canned foods are ready 
for shipment. We had to contend with 
the box car shortage during the war, and 
made allowances for prevailing condi- 
tions, but speaking from experience I 
ean think of nothing which will upset a 
canner more than to have large quanti- 
ties of canned food ready for shipment 
and not have rail cars available to trans- 
port them to a ready market. This is 
not just a matter of inconvenience to the 
canner, due to limited warehouse space, 
etc.; if the finished product is not avail- 
able for sale at the proper time to meet 
the demand, it means a corresponding 
loss in consumption in markets which it 
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may have taken years to develop, «nd 
also a serious delay in realizing finan ial 
returns to meet existing obligations. | 
understand that present demands on the 
railroads are still out of proportion to 
their ability to obtain rolling stock, but 
in a seasonal business such as canning, 
in which both the agriculturist and the 
processor share, it is the obligation of 
the railroads, and to their advantage, to 
get the finished product to the consumer 
promptly, thereby cooperating in protect- 
ing and fostering an industry in which 
they also have a very large stake. If 
the canners and the growers suffer, so 
will the railroads, and in the distribution 
system, teamwork is as essential to one 
as to the other... . 


— —AND CAN WRITE THE PEACE 


At the beginning of my talk I quoted 
the statement about food winning the 
war and writing the peace. I would like, 
in closing, to mention food in connection 
with the peace. Since the war ended we 
have been bombarded with newspaper ar- 
ticles and radio announcements stressing 
the shortage of food in practically every 
other country in the world, and its im- 
portance in influencing peoples toward 
a more democratic way of life. This year 
canners had a very momentous decision 
to make when the time came to contract 
with the growers for raw produce. The 
canner cannot continuously adjust his 
production to his sales, as can most other 
manufacturers, but is forced to make his 
decisions and his plans many months in 
advance of sales. In the early part of 
1947, when it was necessary for him to 
plan for this season’s pack, a spirit of 
pessimism seemed to be prevalent among 
many of the wholesalers and retailers. 

The canners weighed carefully the fac- 
tors on the credit and debit side of the 
ledger, and have expressed their confi- 
dence in the future by processing into 
cans the abundant canning crops. In 
pursuing this policy they have the satis- 
faction of knowing that to the limit of 
their ability they are contributing to the 
alleviation of the world food shortage 
and thereby constructively participating 
in writing the peace. In the face of all 
the forces on the loose today, no man can 
predict with any certainty what th: fu- 
ture holds in store. The last inni: ¢ is 
yet to be played, but if we coopera's as 
a team, and keep the ball rolling “' vom 
Canner to Carrier to Consumer,” w_ are 
maintaining a high batting averare in 
the effort to achieve peace and sta! ‘ity. 


HOLME JOINS GENERAL FO DS 


John C. Holme, formerly produc ad- 
vertising manager of Libby, MeN: |! & 
Libby, has joined the Franklin * iker 
Division of the General Foods Co: 9ra- 
tion, as Merchandising and Adver «ing 
Manager. Franklin Baker has may 
shredded coconut to the bulk and 
store trade for more than 50 years Be 
fore going with Libby in 1943, Mr. { >Ime 
was doing creative and research ‘ork 
for the William Esty Adver’ sing 
Agency. 
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INTEREST 


CORN PICKER MEETING 


.s a result of the suggestion of a num- 
be. of corn canners, the Raw Products 
Bureau of the National Canners Associa- 
tic: will sponsor a meeting at the 
Stcvens Hotel in Chicago, October 17, to 
di-cuss in detail the performance of the 
various types of corn harvesters used 
this season. After the discussion an at- 
tempt will be made to formulate specific 
suggested engineering changes deemed 
necessary to make the machines practical 
for use in 1948. The meeting will be for 
corn canners and their technical agricul- 
tural staff and will not be open to manu- 
facturers or dealers of equipment. Can- 
ners who expect to attend are requested 
to notify NCA’s Raw Products Bureau 
in order that arrangements can be made 
for adequate meeting rooms. 


TRI-STATE CORN MEETING 


The Tri-State Packers Association will 
sponsor a meeting for corn canners at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland, October 24, to discuss such 
matters as corn borer, corn ear worm 
and Japanese beetle control and corn 
pickers. 


1. NEWTON WHITE DIES 


1. Newton White, inventor of the 
White Pea Viner Feeder many years ago, 
and which was later purchased by 
Chisholm-Ryder Company and still 
manufactured by them, died at Mount 
Morris, New York on September 5. Mr. 
White began his canning industry career 
with the John F. White Canning Com- 
pany at Leicester, New York. Later he 
became superintendent of the Comstock 
Canning Company plant at Shortsville, 
New York, after which he became asso- 
ciated with Curtice Brothers and the 
Bir’s Eye-Snider plant at Mount Mor- 
ris, New York. 


WILSON ROOD FATALLY 
STRICKEN 


\ ison Rood, 62 year old partner in 
the /estfield, New York canning firm of 
Roo & MeLean, while playing golf on 
Sep mber 6 suffered a heart attack and 
die that night. He had been active in 
the anning business for the past 25 


9 and was one of the organizers of 
Is ‘rm, 


ANDERS MAKES CHANGE 


! 1 Sanders, Manager of the Bartow 
(F ) Growers Cooperative since its 
org ization two years ago, has resigned 
ton the J. William Horsey Corpora- 
tio ind will manage the Tampa plant. 
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FRANK FAIRBANKS DIES 


Frank B. Fairbanks, 56 year old Presi- 
dent of the Horix Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
Vice-President of the Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies Association, died at his 
home in Pittsburgh on the morning of 
September 13. 

Mr. Fairbanks, who had not been well 
for the past few years, was widely known 
in the food processing industry and 
highly respected by both canners and 
machinery manufacturers. He had served 
as President of the National Packaging 
Machinery Manufacturers Institute and 
in 1946 was elected Vice-President of the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Helen Horix Fairbanks, a son, Frank B. 
Jr., his father and three sisters. 


TRI-STATE BOARD TO MEET 


The Board of Directors of the Tri- 
State Packers Association will hold a 
meeting on Monday, October 6, at 10:30 
A. M. in Wilmington, Delaware. 


PACIFIC FISH CANNERS 
TO MEET 


President A. W. Wittig has announced 
that the 34th Annual Convention and 
Golf Tournament of the Association of 
Pacific Fisheries and of the Northwest 
Branch of the National Canners Associa- 
tion will be held at the Empress Hotel, 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada, 
November 4, 5 and 6, 1947. On Tues- 
day and Wednesday, November 4 and 5, 
preceding the date of the Convention, the 
21st Annual Golf Tournament will be 
held for contestants for the Miller Free- 
man Cup, the Jack Horner Cup, the 
Cress P. Hale Memorial Trophy, and 
several other prizes. 


NCA BOARD MEETING 


The Fall Meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Canners As- 
sociation, scheduled for November 12 to 
14 will be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


AIRLINE FOODS APPOINTS 
McDOWELL 


Jerome Jennings, president of Airline 
Foods Corporation, announces the elec- 
tion of C. W. McDowell as treasurer and 
controller of the company. Mr. McDowell 
was associated with Seidman & Seidman, 
certified public accountants and was for- 
merly treasurer of East Coast Public 
Service Company and vice-president of 
the Louisiana Ice and Electric Company, 


TRAYMORE CONVENTION 
RESERVATIONS 


The Traymore Hotel at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, has advised the National 
Canners Association that the earliest day 
on which it can accommodate canners for 
the National Convention will be January 
16. When NCA sent out the announce- 
ment on hotel reservations, January 15 
was named as the earliest date on which 
accommodations could be had at the 
Traymore. However, this hotel has an- 
other convention booked for January 12 
to 15 inclusive, and will be unable to 
offer accommodations earlier than Jan- 
uary 16. As a result those canners who 
have indicated arrival for January 15 
on their reservation blanks will, of neces- 
sity, have to change the date to January 
16. 


TOMATO DISEASE 
CONFERENCE 


The joint Tomato Disease Conference 
of the National Canners Association and 
the Pennsylvania Canners Association 
announced for November 18, will be held 
at the Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pennsyl- 
vania, which is the second day of the 
Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Canners Association, also to be held at 
the Yorktowne. 


HEADS GERBER RESEARCH 


William U. Hudson, vice-president in 
charge of production for the Gerber 
Products Company, Oakland, Calif., has 
taken over the added duties of heading 
the research department. Ray Wake- 
field, director of research, will continue 
in this capacity under Mr. Hudson and 
will have the assistance of B. G. Grossi 
as associate director. Dr. Robert A. 
Stewart will be transferred to the Oak- 
land plant as manager of product and 
nutritional research, succeeding Mr. 
Grossi. 


FOREIGN TRADE LEADS 


EGYPT—Kimon Simaripas, represent- 
ing O. & K. Simaripas, 115 Rue Anas- 
tassi, Alexandria, and O. & K. Simaripas 
& Ch. Chourmouziadis, 59 Malika Nazli 
St., P. O. Box 1066, Cairo, is interested 
in canned foodstuffs. U.S. address: c/o 
Department of Commerce Regional 
Office, Empire State Bldg., 60th Floor, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


HUNT APPOINTMENT 


Hunt Foods, Ine., Los Angeles, Calif., 
has announced the appointment of 


Leonard Kearns as manager of its in- 
terests in the Hawaiian Islands. Mr. 
Kearns, who is an expert on food mer- 
chandising and former OPA Food Price 
Administrator for Southern California 
and Arizona, has left for Honolulu to as- 
sume his new duties, 
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CREAMOGENIZED CORN 


Four plants in Wisconsin and three in 
the Tri-State area have installed the 
necessary equipment for the packing of 
“Creamogenized” cream style corn and 
are finding the process well beyond the 
experimental stage and thoroughly effi- 
cient and successful under commercial 
operating conditions. Briefly the pro- 
cedure is described as follows: 

“Creamogenized” corn is prepared 
from kernels which are cut from the cob 
by the same method used in the prepara- 
tion of whole kernel corn. After cutting, 
all of the kernels are silked, screened, 
thoroughly washed and inspected to in- 
sure the elimination of silk, cob tissues 
and other foreign substances. 

A portion of the kernels are then 
treated mechanically and thereby re- 
duced to a creamy semi-liquid state con- 
taining all of the kernel components of 
that portion of the product. 

Finally, this creamy component is 
blended and mixed with a measured pro- 
portion of whole kernels, sugar, salt and 
water, then preheated and processed in 
the customary manner. 

The finished product appears to have 
a brilliant color, does not discolor in the 
retort, is of uniform consistency, of ex- 
cellent flavor and practically 100 per 
cent free of all extraneous foreign 
materials. 


Canners who desire to see the process 
in operation are advised to do so as soon 
as possible as frost can put an end to 
the pack. Canners in the Central West 
can obtain information as to plant loca- 
tion and routing through the Corn Can- 
ners Service Bureau at Chicago, or The 
United Company, Hotel Retlaw, Fond- 
du-Lac, Wisconsin. The United Company 
at Westminster, Maryland, will supply 
the reavired information for the plants 
in the Tri-State area. 


CALIFORNIA FISH CANNERS 
OFFICERS 


Albert Bignolo, Jr., West Coast Pack- 
ing Corporation, Long Beach. was elected 
President of the California Fish Canners 
Association at the Annual Convention 
held at Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, 
California, September 17 and 18. Other 
officers elected are: M. D. Marsh, South 
Pacific Canning Comnany, Long Beach. 
Vice-President: Roy H. Beaton, Terminal 
Jsland, Executive Vice-President; and 
Charles A. Winkler, Ferrv Building, Ter- 
minal Island, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NFBA ADDS MEMBERS 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces that the following have been 
admitted to membership: — Timmons- 
Sheehan Co., Minneapolis, recommended 
by Fist Brokerage Co; Jones-Neitzel Co., 
Dallas, recommended by Bob Brown Co.; 
Smith-Kennedy Co., Minneapolis, recom- 
mended by Dalldorf-Guptil Co.; Schmidt 
& Rodemeyer, Baltimore, recommended 
by Harry H. Roy Co. 
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BLUE GOOSE FROZEN FOODS A 
SELLOUT 


Frozen food wholesale distributors 
across the country proved their enthu- 
siastic response to Blue Goose quality in 
a new line of Blue Goose Frozen Fruits 
and Vegetables by buying out the entire 
1947 frozen pack sight unseen. Accord- 
ing to W. H. Ladley, head of the Pro- 
cessed Foods Division for American 
Fruit Growers Inc., sponsors of the Blue 
Goose Brand, this unprecedented re- 
sponse to AFG’s new and “unseen” line 
indicates full support of AFG’s basic 
frozen food policy. 


Basic points of the policy are: (1) to 
provide for choicest flavor under a well 
known quality brand, supported by 
strong consistent advertising; (2) to pro- 
vide rigid laboratory control and field 
supervision to safeguard top quality 
throughout harvesting, packing, and 
shipping; (3) a pledge of Blue Goose 
quality and flavor in frozen foods un- 
matched by any other brand on the mar- 
ket. 


Mr. Ladley further interpreted dis- 
tributors’ responses as a “vote of con- 
fidence in the 28 year Blue Goose policy 
of providing always the most denendable 
quality farm produce in the markets of 
America.” With 50,000 carlots represent- 
ing a retail volume of more than $105,- 
000,000 annually, Blue Goose is_ the 
world’s largest marketer of fresh fruits 
and vegetables, shipping from all major 
growing areas throughout the United 
States. 


Blue Goose Frozen Foods made their 
first appearance in retail market outlets 
during Sevtember. Addition of frozen 
foods establishes Blue Goose as a major 
brand covering a complete line of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, frozen fresh foods. 
canned juices and fruits, preserves, and 
dried vegetables. In line with the tra- 
ditional AFG policy. Blue Goose frozen 
foods will be backed by powerful, consis- 
tent, and locally placed advertising. 


ZOLLER MOVES 


Joseph M. Zoller, Agent for the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, will 
move into new offices at 810 and 811 
Whitaker Building, Saratoga & Davis 
Streets, Baltimore 2, Maryland, on Sep- 
tember 27. 


LIBBY APPOINTS HOEFER 


A. J. Hoefer, of San Francisco, Calif., 
has been made comptroller of Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, and has left for Chicago 
with Mrs. Hoefer and their two sons, to 
take over one of the high posts in the 
food industry. Mr. Hoefer became a 
member of the San Francisco staff of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby in 1926 and at 
the age of 31 took charge of the West- 
ern statistical department of the firm. 
In 1934 he became chief of the account- 
ing department and in 1942 was made 
office manager of the Western division. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CAN SHIPMENTS IN JULY 


Shipments of metal cans in July 
amounted to 310 thousand short tons, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, [e- 
partment of Commerce. The increase in 
July shipments, one-third more than the 
233 thousand tons shipped during June, 
was largely due to the seasonal advance 
in the production of cans used in the 
packing of fruit and vegetables. 

Shipments during July of cans for food 
products amounted to 236 thousand tons, 


- 40 percent over the June shipments of 


these types of cans. More than 60 per- 
cent of the food cans shipped in July, 
were fruit and vegetable cans, shipments 
of which were about double those in 
June. The increase in shipments of non- 
food cans was proportionally less, the 74 
thousand tons shipped showing an in- 
crease of 15 percent over the June ship- 
ments. Although the overall shipments 
of cans for the first 7 months of 1947 are 
slightly ahead of the shipments for the 
comparable period of 1946, shipments of 
food cans during 1947 to date are 12 per- 
cent less than shipments during the com- 
parable period of 1946. This decrease is 
mainly accounted for by a sharp drop 
in the shipments of fruit and vegetable 
cans, which are 25 percent below those 
of the first 7 months of 1946. 


Metal cans shipped for sale to the 
trade, in July amounted to 276 thousand 
tons, or 89 percent of the total ship- 
ments, compared with 83 percent of the 
total, shipped for sale in June. The re- 
maining 34 thousand tons were cans for 
use by the same company, or by an affili- 
ate, subsidiary, or parent company. 


ACQUIRE BUSINESS 


Eldon R. Lindsey announces sale of 
the controlling interest in the firm of 
Eldon R. Lindsey & Co., Atlantic food 
brokers, to P. D. Alexander and Ann L. 
Edwards, former employes. Mr. Lindsey 
will retain an interest in the firm as a 
“silent partner.” 


BOOKLET DESCRIBES PRESSURE 
FILTRATION 


The Niagara Filter Corporation, Puf- 
falo 2, N. Y., has published a 16-page 
booklet in two colors giving complete 
data on its pressure-leaf filters. The 
booklet contains a great deal of valuxble 
data on equipment used in the food, 
chemical, fermentation, and process in- 
dustries, and should be a valuable aid to 
those who specify such equipment for 
their own plants. Of special interest is 
the flow diagram illustrating the ; rin- 
ciples of pressure filtration using mo ern 
filteraids (diatomaceous silica, ©¢¢.). 
Construction details are stressed, a» in 
the wide range of non-corrosive n ate- 
rials that can be used in fabricating fil- 
tration equipment. A list of proc .cts 
successfully filtered by pressure met 10ds 
at high flow rates and resulting in un- 
usually brilliant filtrates, is espec ally 
impressive. 
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RECOMMENDED CAN SIZES 


‘he National Canners Association’s 
Committee on Simplification of Contain- 
ers in a recent meeting in San Francisco 
avreed upon tentative proposals for re- 
vising the can size simplification recom- 
mendations for canned fruits, vegetables 
and juice products (SPR 155-40). Before 
presenting the final recommendations to 
the Association’s Board of Directors and 
the Division of Simplified Practices of 
the National Bureau of Standards for 
promulgation, the entire canning indus- 
try will be asked for its comments on 
the proposed can size recommendations. 

The Commitee in reviewing the history 
of voluntary can size standardization, 
reaffirmed the principles and methods of 
selecting can sizes developed in the past. 
Among the factors taken into considera- 
tion by the committee were: (1) The 
need of preventing consumer confusion; 
(2) Physical characteristics of the re- 
spective products; (3) Sizes that have 
been customarily used; (4) Technical 
problems in manufacturing, filling and 
closing of cans; (5) Cost to can manu- 
facturers, canners and distributors in- 
curred by adoption of a list of recom- 
mended sizes; and (6) Property rights 
resulting from established markets in 
can sizes. 

With the foregoing principles before 
it the committee carefully considered the 
views of the industry as expressed in 
replies received by the Association to the 
can size survey conducted during July 
and August, and has reached the follow- 
ing proposals: 


FRUITS—For fruits a proposed list 
of the following six can sizes: 8 ounce 
Tall (211 x 304), No. 1 Tall (301 x 411), 
No. 303 (303 x 406), No. 2 (307 x 409), 
No. 2% (401 x 411), and No. 10 (603 x 
700). In addition to the above list the 
No. 300 (300 x 407) was approved for 
cranberry sauce and the No. 3 Cylinder 
(404 x 700) was approved for citrus seg- 
menis. This list, however, was _ not 
reco umended for pineapple. The Com- 
mitt-e accepted the recommendations of 
the | ineapple canners as follows: 8 ounce 
Tall (211 x 304), 211 Cylinder (211 x 
414) No. 1 Flat (307 x 203), No. 2 (307 
x 409), No. 1% (401 x 207.5), No. 2% 
(40! x 411), and No. 10 (603 x 700). 


V GETABLES — For vegetables the 
foll. ving seven can sizes: 8 ounce Tall 
(21° x 304), No. 1 Pienic (211 x 400), 
No. Tall (301 x 411), No. 303 (303 x 
406. No, 2 (307 x 409), No. 2% (401 x 
411, and No. 10 (603 x 700). 

lr addition to the above list the Com- 
mitt» approved the No. 2 Vacuum (307 
x 3 >) for vacuum packed vegetables, 
the o. 300 (300 x 407), the Jumbo (307 
x5’ ), and the No. 1 Square (300 x 308 
x 3( } for asparagus, the No. 95 (307 x 
400) ‘or asparagus style snap beans, the 
No. | Vacuum (404 x 307) for sweet 


potatoes, the 6 ounce (202 x 308) for 
tomato paste, and the 8 ounce Short (211 
x 300) for tomato sauce. 


JUICES—The can sizes adopted by the 
Committee for vegetable juices, nectars 
and fruit juices, but not including pine- 
apple juice, are the Individual Juice 
(202 x 308), 8 ounce Tall (211 x 304), 
211 Cylinder (211 x 414)), No. 300 (300 
x 407), No. 2 (307 x 409), No. 2 Cylin- 
der (307 x 512), No. 3 Cylinder (404 x 
700), and No. 10 (603 x 700). 


The Committee approved the recom- 
mendations of the pineapple canners for 
the following five can sizes for pineapple 
juice: 8 ounce Tall (211 x 304), 211 
Cylinder (211 x 414), No. 2 (307 x 409), 


No. 3 Cylinder (404 x 700), and No. 10 
(603 x 700). 


BABY FOODS—Two can sizes are 
recommended for baby foods, the 202 x 
214 and the 211 x 214. 


MISCELLANEOUS PACKS — No 
recommendations for industry considera- 
tion were made by the Committee for 
any of the dry bean packs, soups, pimien- 
tos, mushrooms, olives, hominy, spaghetti 
or specialty items. Proposals for these 
commodities are to be developed by sub- 
committees and are to be considered by 
the Committee at a future meeting. The 
question of extending the simplification 
program to canned products other than 
those enumerated above was discussed 
but a decision was deferred to a future 
meeting of the Committee. The recom- 
mendations of the Committee apply only 
to cans for the domestic trade and do 
not apply to cans used in the export 
market. 


TO STUDY PICKLES FOR QUALITY 


The Board of Directors of the National 
Pickle Packers Association has approved 
the recommendation of the Research 
Committee for a one year Industrial Fel- 
lowship at Michigan State College to 
study the quality of finished pickle prod- 
ucts of all varieties on the retail grocers’ 
shelves today. The work will be done 
under the guidance of Dr. F. W. Fabian. 
A complete chemical analysis and quality 
grading without public identity of brand 
name will be made on each sample sub- 
mitted. Individual packers may secure 
at their request identity of their parti- 
cular sample to determine how they stack 
up in comparison with others. 


PACKERS WILL BENEFIT 


Similar work in a limited way was car- 
ried on under Dr. Fabian’s guidance sev- 
eral years ago. Under President Hirsch’s 
platform of improving the quality of 
finished products and as a follow-up to 
the work of this committee in developing 
the Code of Sanitation, this project will 
show the results from a cross section of 
the industry as a whole. Furthermore, 
it will allow each member to see how 
they stack up with their competitors and 
point out to them wherein they fall down 
in giving the consumer the best possible 
quality. 

Merely getting by public health offici- 
als and inspectors for the Federal and 
State Food and Drug Departments is not 
enough. The Association’s Education and 
Publicity Committee is doing a great job 
in increasing the consumption of pickles. 
We all want the quality such that repeat 
purchases and continued growth are as- 
sured. 


The NPPA membership is urgently re- 
quested to send samples, preferably di- 
rect from retail shelves, of various varie- 
ties of their own and other public brands 
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distributed in their market. One case 
of one dozen assorted packages should 
be sent in by each packer member of 
the Association. The committee feels that 
each member should be willing to absorb 
the cost of these samples and the express 
charges. The work is already started so 
prompt action on the samples is re- 
quested. 

Shipment should be made direct to Dr. 
F. W. Fabian, Dept., Bacteriology and 
Public Health, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER BEST FOR 
SEALING CANS 


Greater protection for products packed 
in cans has been achieved through the 
development of synthetic rubber sealing 
compounds, the research division of 
American Can Company has announced. 

Molecules of synthetic rubber are be- 
ing “tailor-made” to give the thin film 
of compound inside the double seam on 
each end of a can optimum performance. 
For example, a type of synthetic rubber 
unaffected by solvents is now used for 
the compound in cans for cleaners, insec- 
ticides, and fire extinguisher fluids; a 
synthetic rubber with a molecular struc- 
ture which resists the softening action 
of fats and oils is used for meat, fish 
and edible oils; another type, resistent 
to high temperatures and pressures is 
selected for the compound in fruit and 
vegetable cans which must undergo pro- 
cessing. 

Because of the advantages offered by 
the widely varying properties of ‘the 
several types of synthetic rubber, it is 
unlikely that natural rubber will ever 
regain its pre-war importance in metal 
container manufacture, in the opinion of 
Canco scientists. 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


CORN 


FRUITLAND, IDAHO, Sept. 20—Corn: we 
are all through with our canning opera- 
tions. Had a better yield this year than 
ever before, our average yield being a 
fraction under five tons per acre, com- 
pared to a four ton average in previous 
years. Quality was excellent, particu- 
larly in the early corn, although the 
quality of the later corn was very good 
also. There were no worms. Had a 
smaller acreage by 300 acres than the 
last two years but had practically the 
same number of tons owing to the better 
yield. 


MANCHESTER, MD., Sept. 16—Corn: 
Yield very small both in tonnage and 
yield per ton. 


CARROLL & HOWARD COUNTIES, MD., Sept. 
17—White Sweet Corn: About 85 per 
cent yield. Early crop damaged by 
Japanese beetle, later crop affected by 
worms and corn borer but chiefly dam- 
aged by beetle. Also abnormally affected 
by heat. 


ROCKY COMFORT, MO., Sept. 13—Corn: 
Crop 50 per cent. Need rain. The can- 
ners are pretty hard hit this season be- 
cause of the severe hot weather and lack 
of rain to date. 


PORT REPUBLIC, VA., Sept. 22—Sweet 
Corn: Crop 90 per cent of normal. 


LANCASTER, WIS., Sept. 23—Sweet 
Corn: Pack completed. With 50 per cent 
more acreage than 1946 we packed only 
50 per cent of the amount canned last 
year. Hot, dry weather caused our 
trouble. 


TOMATOES 


FRANKTON, IND., Sept. 17—Tomatoes: 
Due to late planting and disease had 
about a 60 per cent yield. 

KNIGHTSTOWN, IND., Sept. 18—Toma- 
toes: Acreage 80 per cent; prospective 
yield 50 per cent. Poorest quality ever. 


LAFAYETTE, IND., Sept. 19—Tomatoes: 
Crop two to three weeks late. Crop 
damaged from early hot weather and 
now an excess of rain. Expect to get 
not more than 70 per cent of normal 
crop. 


UNION CITY, IND., Sept. 17—Tomatoes: 
Crop in this section will be very short. 
Looks as though we will get about 40 
per cent of a pack; cannot possibly ex- 
ceed 50 per cent at best. Buyers of 
green tomatoes are taking all they can 
find at $65.00 per ton. This will not 
help the pack. 


MANCHESTER, MD., Sept. 16—Tomatoes: 
Pack is just about over. Acreage not 
quite as large as last year; yield is very 
good, about 18 to 20 tons per acre. 
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ROCKY COMFORT, MO., Sept. 13—Toma- 
toes: Pack 50 per cent. Need rain. 


IRONTO, VA., Sept. 20—Tomatoes: De- 
spite weather conditions and late blight 
there will still be a fair pack of canned 
tomatoes in this section. Quality of to- 
matoes are above average. Possible yield 
per acre at this date is 3.5 tons. 


MERRY POINT, VA., Sept. 16—Tomatoes: 
Average yield per acre this year was 8's 
tons harvested and another 2 tons was 
unharvested due to the early and late 
crop coming at one time. We operated 
only 27 days and our pack is two-thirds 
of normal. Canning season is over for 
1947. The quality was very good this 
year but had too many tomatoes at one 
time. Thousands of baskets rotted at the 
plants. 


OTHER ITEMS 


ROCKY COMFORT, MO., Sept. 13—Beans: 
All finished. First part of season was 
wet and later was dry. 

Wheat and Oats: Crop good. 


ORCHARDISTS CAUTIONED IN 
USE OF UNTRIED METHODS 


“This is a marvelous age of discovery 
and development of chemicals, equip- 
ment, and horticultural practices,” de- 
clares Dr. H. B. Tukey, head of the De- 
partment of Horticulture at Michigan 
State College, “but growers should be 
cautious in putting them into use.” 

Research workers all over the country 
are producing many new chemicals such 
at DDT and 2,4-D, which have shown 
remarkable results in the tests to which 
they have been subjected. But they will 
not cure all the growers’ problems, the 
specialist explains. In fact, he adds, 
some have proved dangerous and costly 
in inexperienced hands and under cer- 
tain unpredictable conditions. For ex- 
ample, some materials used to delay 
blossoming of fruit trees to reduce frost 
injury have resulted in misshapen cher- 
ries, and apples have been caused to 
ripen a month earlier than desired. “Be- 
cause we do not know everything about 
these chemicals and about new equip- 
ment, they should be used only where 
they are known for certain to be bene- 
ficial and safe. As our knowledge in- 
creases, further instructions will be is- 
sued and a wider application will be 
made.” 

Dr. Tukey suggests that growers take 
their problems to the research workers 
at the agricultural experiment stations. 
Research people are trained to do that 
kind of job and have facilities for such 
work, he explains. They may also have 
knowledge from other studies which will 
help them to solve the grower’s problem 
faster than the grower could by himself. 
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FRESH FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
STUDIES SEEK TO CUT WASTIS, 
HOLD QUALITY 


Two research projects designed to jre- 
serve quality and increase acceptabi ity 
of fresh fruits and vegetables have b en 
set up by the U. S. Department of Apri- 
culture under the Research and Market- 
ing Act of 1946, E. A. Meyer, adminis- 
trator, has announced. 

One project deals with prepackaging. 
The other is a study of methods to pre- 
vent decay and spoilage in shipping. 
Both projects will be conducted by trans- 
portation and storage specialists in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering. 

In the first project, specialists will de- 
termine whether prepackaging should be 
done where the produce is grown or at 
the terminal markets. They will investi- 
gate the suitability of moisture-vapor 
proof, gas proof, and porous plastic 
wrappings for various commodities. And 
they will evaluate different methods of 
washing, trimming, refrigerating, ship- 
ping, and displaying prepackaged pro- 
duce in comparison with usual offerings 
of bulk produce. 

Diseases that cause enormous shipping 
losses in fruits and vegetables will be 
studied in the second project. These in- 
clude stem-end rot of citrus fruit, bacter- 
ial soft rot of vegetables, and blue mold 
rot and gray mold rot of apples and 
pears. 

Researchers will examine the possibil- 
ity of reducing these losses by the use 
of various fumigants and disinfectants or 
antiseptic washes. They will also in- 
vestigate the influence of types of con- 
tainers, ventilation, refrigeration or 
heater service, and the effect of delays 
under various shipping conditions, on de- 
cay and spoilage of fruits and vegetables. 

Both of these projects were given high 
priority in recommendations submitted 
by the advisory committees dealing with 
fruits and vegetables. 


AIRCRAFT USED IN DUST TRIALS 


Both the airplane and the helicopter 
are being used in tomato disease cor trol 
spray and dust experiments. The work, 
which is being conducted by Doctor W. 
T. Schroeder and Doctor G. L. Mac 
the New York State Experiment Sts’i 
at Geneva, will compare these mac! 
with conventional ground spray ap 
tus. 

The tomatoes are planted on 
fields, and strips 50 feet wide are ; 
each type of treatment. Comparativ: 
ease and yield records are being t 
of the different plots. The experi 
may show the variations in adapta! 
of the airplane and helicopter to 
type of work. 

The helicopter has the advanta; 
being able to land on the farm, bu 
airplane may be able to spread s| ° 
and dusts more evenly over a wide 
Getting the materials on the undersi: | 
the leaves is another problem. 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Tomatoes Spotlight News—Hurricane Dam- 
age—Apricots Mostly Sold—Strength in all 
lines 


TOMATO SPOTLIGHT NEWS — Possibly 
overshadowing the effects of storm dam- 
age last week was the sensational in- 
crease in the price of canned tomatoes 
in the Tri-States area. Standards sell- 
ing at $1.25 the first of the week sud- 
denly jumped to $1.40 a few days later. 
This figure is much more in line with 
increased costs than opening prices on 
new pack of anywhere from $1.10 to 
$1.20. Unfavorable crop reports in the 
Mid-west and a sudden end of supplies in 
this area, were contributing factors. To- 
mato vines that have been touched by the 
blight, even though later checked, just 
don’t seem to produce late fruit. Cold 
weather and frost in many localities also 
took its toll. It is reported that Jack 
Frost touched the Mid-west only lightly 
and canning of corn and tomatoes still 
continues in that section. The weather, 
however, has taken its toll in both quality 
and quantity. 


HURRICANE DAMAGE—On page 6 of this 
issue we give you the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s report on damage to cit- 
rus crops. In response to our request, 
Mr. C. Rouss May, President of the 
Florida Canners Association, has been 
good enough to forward us his diagnosis 
of the damage. In many respects it is 
similar to the USDA report, but it is 
somewhat more in detail: 

“September 23, 1947. Dear Sir: We 
have your telegram of today asking for 
a brief account of the extent of damage 
to citrus from the recent storm. 

From reports we have received to date 
the damage and loss by districts are as 
follows: 

Indian River and East Coast 
Grapefruit 50% Oranges 10% 
Fort Myers 
Grapefruit 40% Oranges 5% 
Avon Park, Sebring, Lake Placid 
Grapefruit 35% Oranges 3% 
Pinellas County 
Grapefruit 10% 
Polk County 


Grapefruit 5-10% 


Oranges 1% 


Oranges 
negligible 
The overall loss to Grapefruit is esti- 

mated at 10%; oranges about 2%. 

It will take several weeks to determine 
the exact loss as some droppage is ex- 
pected later from bruised and punctured 
fruit, particularly in those sections lying 
in or near the direct path of the storm.” 

It might be added that the spring 
freeze had already “thinned” citrus and 
that the crop prior to the storm, though 
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somewhat light, was of exceptionally 
high quality. 

Little or no orange juice is to be found. 
The market on grapefruit juice is some- 
what uncertain. Many canners have 
withdrawn until the full extent of dam- 
age is known. 


SHRIMP—The storm was a blow to 
shrimp canners. The pack had already 
been falling short. The storm will put 
many out of business for some time. More 
about that in Gulf States Market. 


GENERAL SITUATION—Continued strength 
features all lines. The Canners League 
of California issued figures on stocks of 
apricots, showing but about 30% of the 
year’s supply remaining in first hands. 
And that seems to be the story for just 
about every important commodity. The 
packs will be down on all items and 
higher grades have already been spoken 
for and shipped in many cases. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Distributors Liberalize Inventory Policies— 
Tomatoes Take Substantial Advance—Some 
Corn Prices—lInterest in Beans, Spinach— 
Peas Quiet—Salmon Continues Strong— 
Good Demand for West Coast Fruits 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, September 26, 1947 


THE SITUATION — Spotlighting this 
week’s market was another substantial 
advance in the tomato market, together 
with prospects for a better citrus prod- 
ucts market as a result of hurricane dam- 
age in Florida. The remainder of the 
eanned foods line was showing a steady 
to strong tone throughout the period, and 
there has been a further increase in 
buyer interest in offerings for nearby 
delivery. 


THE OUTLOOK—Preliminary reports on 
the food requirements under the pro- 
visions of the Marshall plan indicate 
another “tighten your belt” plea to 
American consumers, and it is evident 
that the industry is far from the post- 
war degree of normalcy which many 
had expected to develop during the cur- 
rent year. Distributors, in consequence, 
are being forced to further liberalize 
their inventory policies, although the ex- 
tent to which they will stockpile will be 
directly affected by the attitude of the 
banks in the matter of credits. 


TOMATOES—Standard southern 2s were 
confirmed early in the week at $1.25, but 
the market jumped to $1.40 at midweek, 
and is still held at that figure. The ad- 
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vance follows the sharp drop in packing 
operations, due to scarcity of, and high 
prices for, raw stock. The market for 
2%s is held around $1.90, with 10s at 
$6.50 and upwards, all f.o.b. canneries, 
New York State canners have also upped 
their prices, fancy 2s now being firm 
at $2, with 2%s at $2.70 and 10s at $9.50, 
all f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN—With packing drawing to an 
end at southern canneries, the corn mar- 
ket is in good shape, particularly in the 
case of top grades, where pack totals 
have not come up to expectations. Can- 
ners are holding standard white crushed 
at $1.30, with extra standard listing at 
$1.45, while fancy whole kernel yellow 
now commands $1.60 at canneries. Re- 
ports on pack progress from the Midwest 
are more encouraging, and canners this 
week were offering some standard cream 
style at $1.35, with extra standard at 
$1.50 to $1.60, as to variety and seller, 
There is a good demand for 10s, with 
some extra standard whole kernel golden 
reported traded at $8.00, f.o.b. canneries. 

BEANS—Recent export buying has 
cleared the market of many of the low- 
grade lots which had been depressing 
things, and with trade demand on the 
increase, the market is looking up. Can- 
ners are now holding standard round 
pod cut green beans at a minimum of 
$1.00 for 2s, with extra standard cut 
green bringing $1.15, and fancy wax 
beans quoted at $1.50 at canneries. 


SPINACH—With the market on spinach 
well cleared at packing points, the trade 
is waiting for some indication of what 
may be expected from the late spinach 
crop in the South. Currently, early 
pack standard 2%s are reported avail- 
able at $1.10, f.o.b. cannery, in a limited 
way, but the general market is over this 
figure. 


PIMIENTOS DULL—Reports indicate that 
buyers in many instances have not con- 
firmed s.a.p. bookings on new pack pi- 
mientos, and prompt shipment offerings 
were reported this week at $1.15 for 
fancy whole in 4 oz. tins, with the glassed 
product 5 cents higher, f.o.b. southern 
packing plants. 


PEAS—Aside from continued interest in 
substandards and standards for export, 
the market for canned peas has co tin- 
ued in rather quiet position this week. 
Canners are still in position to offer 
fancies in a fairly good way, particu!arly 
on sweets, and distributors are co icen- 
trating their attention on items \ here 
the supply outlook is less of a kiown 
factor. 


CANNED FISH—Destruction of many 
Gulf shrimp canneries in last week’s hur- 
ricane has placed the market for that 
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item in a nominal position, with the trade 
waiting for further details on pack pros- 
pects. .. . The salmon situation is show- 
ing further strength, with Coast ship- 
pers now quoting tall 1s on the basis of 
$18.50, with pinks at $19 to $19.50, 
medium reds at $22, and reds at $26 to 


$27, all f.o.b. Seattle. . . . Reports from 
Maine are that quality of the fish has 
improved substantially, with canners 
“packing their heads off” in an effort to 
make a good late pack. For prompt ship- 
ment, keyless quarters are currently be- 
ing quoted at $10.50, f.o.b. Maine can- 
neries. 


cIiTRUS—Hurricane damage in Florida 
will affect early pack offerings, and with 
the damage confined principally to the 
early fruit, the industry will be forced 
to shorten its canning season this year. 
Meanwhile, the market has shown a 
steady tone, with orange juice offerings 
infrequent. Some sweetened 2s orange 
juice were reported offering this week 
down to $1.05, with blended juice at 90 
cents, and grapefruit juice at 65 cents, 
all f.o.b. canneries. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—Distributors are 
checking up on new pack cranberry sauce 
with the season of heaviest consumption 
at hand. Jersey canners are now start- 
ing operations and are listing fancy 
strained sauce, 24/16s, at $1.85 to $1.90, 
with 10s at $12.00, f.o.b. canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—More interest is 
being shown in peaches again on trade 
reports that final pack figures may run 
a million or so cases below recent esti- 
mates. Distributors here note increasing 
interest in No. 1s, which have an at- 
tractive shelf price. . . . Demand for 
’cots is also showing improvement, and 
buyers are seeking additional coverage 
on cocktail on the basis of possible sharp 
pro rates on s.a.p. orders already placed. 

. . Encouraging reports on the pear 
pack progress are being received by 
local representatives of Coast packers, 
and full deliveries are said to be in pros- 
pect in most instances. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Most Major Items on the Short Side— 
Alaska Peas Cleaning Up—Rains Hurting 
Tomato Pack—Corn Yields Discouraging— 
Weather Taking Its Toll of Beans—Tomato 
Juice Strengthens—California Fruits Hard to 
Find—Seafood Prices Spiral 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, September 26, 1947 


THE MARKET—Business this week could 
be much better if the type of merchan- 
dise being sought by buyers generally 
was available in more abundant quan- 
tities. Most major canned food items 
seem to be on the short side, with buyers 
ready and willing to purchase much 
needed requirements, but not having too 
much success. The situation on corn and 
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tomatoes is not getting any better and 
is worse if anything. Quality green and 
wax beans are a way off, desirable grades 
and sizes of canned fruits remain for 
the most part unobtainable, and salmon 
and tuna supplies are below trade re- 
quirements. 

The federal government has opened an 
investigation in Chicago pertaining to 
the upward spiral of food prices and 
higher prices on poultry, meats, dairy 
products and grains have been given a 
great deal of publicity recently, which 
has given the average housewife the 
wrong impression of most canned foods. 
Actually, canned foods generally offer 
the consumer a better value than many 
other foods and it must be remembered 
canners and distributors alike are work- 
ing under the handicap of packs which 
have not or will not come up to actual 
requirements or previous expectations. It 
appears many items will be on the short 
side until the next canning season. 


PEAS—Alaska peas with the exception 
of standards are pretty well cleaned up, 
although substantial quantities of sweet 
peas including fancy grades are still 
available to the trade, though not creat- 
ing very much interest. Standards, 
both sweets and Alaskas, have not been 
moving at all, although canners have not 
been forcing the issue, feeling the move- 
ment will be better a little later on, 
especially in view of interest in lower 
grades for export purposes. Neverthe- 
less, there are still a lot of peas to be 
consumed between now and the next sea- 
son. This remains one of the few major 
canned food items which is in plentiful 
supply. 


TOMATOES—Recent heavy rains have 
not helped the situation as far as Indiana 
and Ohio canners are concerned, and 
prospects for anything resembling a nor- 
mal pack are far from good. Canning is 
in full swing, but yields are down and 
the price for raw stock is running high. 
Furthermore, a light frost was reported 
as this is written which covered parts of 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and as far east as 
New York. Damage, if any, cannot be 
determined at the moment. 


Prices remain firm with 2’s_ extra 
standards selling at a low of $1.65 to 
$1.75. Tens in short supply are firmly 
held at $8.50. Fancy 2’s are currently 
being offered at $2.00 with 214’s at $2.50 
and selling readily at these figures. Re- 
ports from all important sections in the 
country are not encouraging with prices 
firm or advancing at all points. 


CORN—Yields here in the middlewest 
are very discouraging as they are way 
down from what they should be and there 
is no question that final production fig- 
ures will not equal requirements. Raw 
stock in many sections has been arriving 
at canners’ dock in poor condition, caused 
by the unusually hot weather experienced 
here during the summer. Fancy corn, 
very much in demand, is hard to find, 
with small offerings being quickly grab- 
bed up. Fancy 2’s cream style has been 
selling at a low of $1.65 with some sales 
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out of New York reported here at $1.75, 
#2 fancy whole kernel is offered at 
$1.75 from local canners and 12 oz, 
vacuum pack at $1.55. An early he ivy 
frost could really throw the whole pick 
for a heavy loss, and the trade are k: 2p- 
ing their fingers crossed until the » ick 
is completed. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Little is being 
offered in the way of fancy whole beins, 
as severe weather conditions have taken 
their toll and little will be available to 
the trade this year. A few offerings 
reached here from New York and were 
sold quickly despite prices which the 
average distributor feels are high. Fancy 
1 sieve whole refugee beans sold at $3.00 
per dozen, 2 sieve at $2.75 and 3 sieve at 
$2.50. Fancy 3 sieve whole wax are 
held at $2.60. Other offerings quote fancy 
cut green refugees 3 sieve at $1.80, 4 
sieve at $1.75. 2’s fancy cut wax beans 
3 sieve are offered at $1.85, with 4 sieve 
at $1.75 and quantities available very 
small. Supplies will never come any- 
where near the trade’s requirements. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS——Tomato juice which 
has been in the doldrums for so long 
has finally shown some strength with in- 
dications the pack will be down in many 
producing sections. Middlewestern can- 
ners are currently quoting fancy 2’s at 
$1.00 to $1.10 and 46 oz. at $2.00 and 
$2.10 with the market remaining firm at 
this basis. The average buyer is show- 
ing more interest at present, first, be- 
cause of shorter than anticipated pro- 
duction and the fact that tomato juice 
has been moving much better recently. 
One’s tomato puree are offered out of 
Indiana at 75¢ per dozen, although sales 
have been made here recently at 85c. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Offerings still re- 
main on the light side, with buyers hav- 
ing considerable difficulty locating fur- 
ther supplies of the grades and sizes of 
canned fruits which they would like to 
buy. There are conflicting reports as to 
the size of the Cling peach pack, but re- 
gardless of quantities involved, they will 
not be burdensome, especially in view of 
export interest in lower grades. The 
market remains firm with some canners 
advancing prices slightly—in fact, some 
sources are pro-rating deliveries of C\ing 
peaches, as well as fruit cockta‘l. Fancy 
21%4’s kadota figs are offered at $3.10 with 
choice at $2.80 and 10’s fancy at S10 00, 
choice $9.60. The small size contai: ers 
of all canned fruits are very muc! in 
demand, but apparently with not! ng 
left of any consequence on the coast 


CANNED SEAFOODS—Here is one i em 
which could be considered high, as p: ‘es 
have spiraled considerably and ap ar- 
ently are still on the way up. One’s all 
pinks and reds are much in demand nd 
the situation has reached the poirt 
pinks are now being quoted as hig! as 
$20.00 per case, up considerably f om 
original opening prices. Tall reds ire 
quoted anywhere from $24.50 to $2 .00 
per case, with the trade showing 1: ‘is- 
tance to quotations at this level, as ° 1ey 
feel there is no excuse for an adv: ace 
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However, the pack reports 
ai not too encouraging and apparently 
su plies will remain on the short side 


of this kind. 


of demand. Tuna is arriving only in 
d: bbles and supplies are entirely insuf- 
fi ent to take care of the trade’s re- 
ai rements. Despite prices which are at 
le. st three times over pre-war level, the 
co.sumer has shown no reluctance to 
purchase at present price levels. Ap- 
pevently this item has acquired a great 
deal of popularity during the war years. 
Reports from northern California indi- 
caie the pack of sardines there is a total 
failure up to the present writing and 
scnmers in that section are becoming dis- 
couraged over the prospects of ever pack- 
ing any-sardines in normal quantities. 
The shrimp pack continues very small 
and meager supplies are being offered 
at $6.75 for 7 oz. jumbo, $6.25 for large, 
$5.25 for small. Trade inventories of 
canned fish are short and further sup- 
plies are needed. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Packs Running Smaller as Season Draws to 
Close—Dry Bean Prices Unsettled—Apricot 
Pack Figures—All Fruits in Strong Demand 
—Prorating Peaches—Tomatoes Firm, Short 
on Solid Pack——Fish Continues Strong 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 26, 1947 


SEASON ENDING—The canning season 
in California is rapidly coming to a 
close and about the only unsettled factor 
now is just how much smaller the pack 
will be than that of last year. The pat- 
tern of smaller packs set early in the 
spring by spinach and asparagus, has 
been followed through with unfailing 
regularity with the various fruits and 
is being concluded without change with 
tomatoes. Early in the season packs 
‘were held down to conform to market 
conditions at the time, but when efforts 
we'e finally made to handle all the raw 
sto ks available, Nature took a hand and 
cui down on the size of these supplies. 
A) ‘les are almost a lone exception, but 
th’ is one item not canned here in quan- 


tit ‘s, although a start is being made in | 


th’. direction. 


Y BEANS—Canners of dry beans, who 
we + so anxious to make purchases a 
fe. months ago, when stocks were so 
lo are not especially anxious to make 
pu hases at this time. Harvesting of 
th new crop is well under way, but 
sc: ‘ered showers in southern California 
ht + slowed down operations in some dis- 
tr ss. Prices are still unsettled, but 
qu ations are down materially from the 
hi: \ figures prevailing after the removal 
ol controls. The crop estimates 
oi eptember 1st place the crop at 3,904,- 
0 bags, with a carry-over of old crop 
be \s estimated at 66,000 bags. This 
to | of 3,970,000 bags compares with 
3, 4,000 bags a year earlier and a ten- 
ye average of 5,359,000 bags. Small 
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Whites are priced at $13.50 per hundred 
pounds for immediate shipment, and 
$13.00 for October shipment. 


APRICOTS—The Canners League of Cali- 
fornia has brought out detailed figures 
on the California apricot pack for 1947, 
along with stocks on hand, sold and un- 
sold, as of September 1. The pack for 
the year amounted to 3,063,794 cases, or 
3,062,545 cases, reduced to 'a No. 2%s 
basis. Halves accounted for 2,043,226 
cases; whole peeled, 529,059, and whole 
unpeeled, 490,250 cases, all reduced to 
the No. 2% basis. Stocks on hand, sold 
and unsold, on September 1, were 2,151,- 
752 cases, on the adjusted basis, with 
988,450 cases unsold. The movement and 
sales figures for the period June 1, 1947 


to September 1, 1947 show that on the 
earlier date there were 279,254 cases on 
hand, sold and unsold. The carry-over 
and pack for the year made 3,341,799 
cases available and since there were 
2,151,752 cases on hand on September 1, 
the movement during the three month 
period amounted to 1,190,047 cases. Only 
988,450 cases remain to be sold until the 
new season in 1948, which gets under 
way in June. 


FRUITS—The market on canned fruits 
in general is steadily growing firmer and 
pro rate deliveries are being announced 
on a number of items. Fancy peaches 
are scarce and prorating on these is be- 
coming quite general. A fairly large 
pack of pears is being made on the 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Write for full information 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 
stored in your own ware- 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
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1947 CALIFORNIA APRICOT PACK 


Compiled by Canners League of California 


Following is the 1947 Apricot pack for California. Reports were received 
from all canners of record who packed apricots this year. 


Apricot Apricots Apricots Total all 
Cases of Halves Whole Peeled Whole Unpeeled Apricots 
24/2% 1,109,362 332,201 393,302 1,834,865 
6/10 567,483 36,213 1,067 604,763 
24/2 22,237 2,551 24,788 
48/1-T 315,391 132,933 82,113 530,437 
72/8Z-Tall 49,883 14,613 4,445 68,941 
TOTAL—ACTUAL 2,064,356 518,511 480,927 3,063,794 
TOTAL 24/2% Basis 2,043,226 529,069 490,250 3,062,545 


Pacific Coast, but this item is in strong 
demand. A very heavy call is being had 
for fruit cocktail, but early orders have 
absorbed most packs. This has become 
a preferred item on most lists. 


TOMATOES—The market for canned to- 
matoes has firmed quite noticeably of 
late. There is every indication that the 
season will end earlier than usual and 
that tonnage will be off from last year’s 
record. This is definitely not a year for 
solid pack and some canners will not be 
able to make deliveries in full. Some 
standards and extra standards have ac- 
cumulated, with most sales of No. 2% 
standards made of late being at $2.00. 
Juice and puree are getting more atten- 
tion than a few weeks ago. The Cali- 
fornia State Division of Food and Drug 
Inspection has announced plans for a 
stricter watch on all tomato products 
packed this season. A program has been 
adopted calling for an interchange of 
information between this agency and the 
Fruit and Vegetable Standardization Di- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture. 
Under the arrangements the food inspec- 
tors are notified of all rejected loads of 
tomatoes and precautions are being taken 
to prevent such loads from finding their 
way to another cannery. During the 
past several seasons there have been 
seizures of large lots of canned tomato 
products which have failed to meet legal 
standards and it is intended to reduce 
the quantities by preventing moldy and 
infested tomatoes from being packed. 


FISH—The demand for canned fish con- 
tinues strong, despite the high prices 
prevailing on most items. Packs are 
proving heavy on most fish, with Califor- 
nia sardines being the most conspicu- 
ously short. This situation may change 
rapidly when the season opens in south- 
ern California waters in October. The 
pack at Monterey at the end of six weeks 
had amounted to but about 144,000 cases. 


SALMON—The salmon pack in Alaska 
is zooming right along, with 4,204,004 
cases at last reports, or almost 400,000 
cases more than a year earlier. Reds 
are moving at $24.00 to $26.00 a case, 
and some packers who delayed bringing 
out prices on pinks are now offering 
these at $18.75 a case. The salmon pack 
on Puget Sound reached 227,409 cases 
on September 13, but of this only 6,066 
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cases were the prized sockeyes. This is 
slightly more than the pack made last 
year to a corresponding date. The Brit- 
ish Columbia pack to the like date 
totaled 1,069,880 cases, against 827,497 
cases a year earlier. About one fourth 
of this pack was of sockeyes. 


squip—California squid is quoted at 
$3.50 a case, subject to pack, with most 
of the inquiries for export. Mackerel is 
moving at $8.50 a case, with horse mack- 
erel at $8.00. Some canners have been 
offering southern California pack sar- 
dines at $12.00 a case, subject to pack, 
but the market generally is at $11.00. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Hurricane Damage Widespread—Property 

Damage in Millions—Seafood Industry Hard 

Hit—Many Fishermen Unaccounted For— 
Shrimp Production Suffered 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Sept. 25, 1947 


HURRICANE DOES BIG DAMAGE—One of 
the worse storms that ever hit this sec- 
tion was experienced last week. The hur- 
ricane travelled from Miami on the east 
coast of Florida to Fort Myers through 
the peninsula and then swept along the 
Gulf of Mexico striking Apalachicola, 
Panama City, Pensacola in Florida, then 
Mobile, Bayou la Batre and Coden in 
Alabama, and then striking the entire 
coast of Mississippi and Louisiana where 


EXPORT - IMPORT 
CANNED & BOTTLED 


FOODS 


We welcome all offers and inquiries 


Arthur Harris 


ESTABLISHED 1926 
11 Broadway, NEW YORK 4, WV. Y. 


Tel: Bowling Green 9-3238 Cable: ARTHARRIS 
Ref Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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it went inland and broke up. The entire 
area from Mobile, Ala. to New Orleans, 
La. was mauled by brutal waves and 
devastating winds and may be weeks be- 
fore full casualties are known. Property 
loss will reach many millions. 

It is doubtful if there was any ares on 
the entire Gulf coast from Cedar Keys, 
Fla. to Morgan City, La. where the ef- 
fects of this hurricane were not felt, as 
strong winds from 75 miles to 120 miles 
per hour were felt all along the Gulf 
coast. 


Mobile was fortunate in not getting 
the full strength of the storm and while 
she experienced some strong winds and 
high tide that did some damage, yet she 
did not suffer to the extent that Bayou 
la Batre, Coden, the Mississippi coast 
and the Louisiana coast suffered. 

Mississippi’s famed Riviera, stretching 
from Biloxi, Miss. to Pass Christian, was 
working valiantly Sunday to recover its 
storm-dead and restore minimum facili- 
ties to an area mauled Friday by brutal 
waves and ripping winds up to 100 miles 
an hour. 

No qualified person would attempt to 
estimate property damage. 

Losses running into many millions 
were suffered by home owners, seafood 
canneries, businesses, shipping interests 
and manufacturers. 


Some residences and commercial plants 
will need major repairs. 


Others must be completely rebuilt. Al- 
most 100 per cent of structures within 
several hundred yards of the beach front 
were damaged to some extent. 

Communication and transportation fa- 
cilities were so battered by the storm 
that only meager reports were being re- 
ceived Sunday from isolated communities 
where it was feared the death toll might 
rise sharply. 

Scores of fishermen were still unac- 
counted for, 48 hours after terrific tides 
and waves pounded the area. Military 
and civil authorities in the area ex- 
pressed hope many boats had been able 
to find safe refuge in sheltered bayous 
and streams. However, it was frankly 
admitted that the death toll may be 
found tragically high when communica- 
tion is restored to the entire section. 

The seafood industry was hard hit, be- 
cause outside the canneries and other 
seafood plants buildings that had cen 
badly damaged and some completely es- 
troyed, many of the boats were washed 
ashore and all more or less pounded by 
the tall waves and floating debris. 

Louisville and Nashville railway ~er- 
vice between Mobile and New Orl:.ns 
will be out for “at least 60 days” du: to 
bridge washouts at Biloxi, and Bay St. 
Louis, Miss., Asst. Supt. B. H. Ha >in 
said Sunday night. “Work crews ‘re 
already on the job, but they’ve g a 
long job ahead and we really don’t k ow 
how long it will take to restore ser’ ‘ce, 
but it will be at least 60 days,” he © id. 


Harbin said long spans over Back ay 
of Biloxi, Miss. and Bay St. Louis, ) ‘ss. 
at the two towns were “practic lly 
washed away.” 
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The hurricane known dead, reported 
dead and missing up to last Sunday night 
in Louisiana and Mississippi was 25 
known dead, 47 reported dead and 29 
mi-sing, 


sHRIMP—Landings of shrimp for the 
week ending Sept. 19, 1947 was—Louisi- 
ano 7,349 barrels, including 3,063 barrels 
for canning; Alabama 199 barrels; 
Biloxi, Miss. 1,011 barrels, including 434 
barrels for canning and Texas 2,691 bar- 
rels, making a total of 11,240 barrels 
shrimp produced of which amount 3,497 
barrels went to the canneries. The pre- 
vious week total landings of shrimp in 
this section was 11,639 barrels, including 
4,383 barrels that went to the canneries. 

It will be seen that 399 less barrels of 
shrimp were produced in this section last 
week than the previous one and the can- 
neries received 886 less barrels last week. 

This is a very good showing consid- 
ering that the hurricane disturbance in 
the Gulf for over a week made strong 
winds and rough waters in the bays, 
lakes and bayous, which interferes with 
the boats fishing. 


REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
TO MEET 
The 43rd Annual Meeting of the 
American Society of Refrigerating Engi- 
neers will be held at the Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, December 8 
to 10. 


CCURATE . . . dur- 


able . . . and built- 

‘-r-speed, the new 20 station Dura-Mil Filler is 

ssigned to give you matchless performance. 

triumph in canning engineering, Dura-Milis con- 

ucted to obtain the highest production results 
the lowest possible cost. 


WORKS.INC. 


Dura-Mil Filler 


|CENTRAL MACHINE) 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Canning Equipment 
897 Seventh and Wood Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SYRUP IN GLASS PREFERRED 


American housewives exhibit an over- 
whelming preference for glass as the 
preferred package for table syrups, ac- 
cording to the latest consumer survey 
conducted by the famed Elmo Roper re- 
search organization, results of which 
have just recently been announced. 

More than three-fourths (77.4%) of 
the women questioned selected the glass 
bottle as the favored container for table 
syrups. Another 16.2% did not express 
a choice, while only 6.4% voted for other 
types of containers. 

Convenience was the leading reason 
given by those who preferred table syrup 
in glass, 46.6% citing this factor in reply 
to the question, “Why would you prefer 
table syrup packaged in glass?” 

In explaining their reason women re- 
ported that the bottle “can be used to 
serve syrup at table.” The bottle also 
“makes it easier to pour out contents,” it 
“permits one to see amount of syrup in 
bottle,” it is “easier to clean, easier to 
handle and easier to open.” 

Another 20% said that the “glass con- 
tainer is more healthful,” while 10.8% 
reported that “glass preserves food bet- 
ter and for longer periods of time,” and 
8.3% liked glass because “it permits one 
to see quality and condition of syrup.” 

The current survey is the third in a 
series conducted by the Roper organiza- 
tion to study women’s attitudes and pre- 
ferences toward packaging materials and 


to measure any changes in their opinions 
from year to year. All three surveys 
were conducted among a cross section of 
women who reported they do most of the 
shopping for their homes and who live 
in places of 2500 population and over, 
distributed proportionately in the various 
geographic sections of the country. Pre- 
vious surveys were made in 1944 and 
1945. 


JOINS CLOVER FARMS 


Roger C. McCormick has joined the 
Clover Farms Stores with national head- 
quarters at Cleveland as a field repre- 
sentative and will work with the cor- 
poration’s retail and wholesale members 
to help them achieve better merchandis- 
ing methods and more efficient store 
operation. Mr. McCormick has had a 
wealth of experience in this type of work 
and has been an unusually successful re- 
tailer over a number of years. He has 
served several terms as Divisional Ad- 
visory Board Chairman of the Charlevoi 
Division, and as a member of that 
group’s Executive Committee. 


BUCKNER MOVES 


Guy O. Buckner & Company, Houston, 
Texas food brokers, have moved into new 
offices in the Union National Bank 


Building. 


BALTIMORE, 


1947 
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BRIEF FACTS FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


Prepared by USGA (B.A.E.) 
College Park, Maryland 


EXPORTS 1. Exports during the first 
half of 1947 accounted for more than 40 
per cent of wheat and rice disappear- 
ance, more than half of dried milk dis- 
appearance, and three-quarters of dried 
peas. For other products, however, the 
proportion shipped abroad was much 
smaller: meat, 1 per cent; butter, % per 
cent; canned vegetables, 1142 per cent; 
and eggs, 3% per cent of product; 

2. Exports of cotton and tobacco for 
the first half of 1947 were smaller than 
in the same period for most previous 
years. 


PRICES: 3. Farmers’ prices have not 
kept pace with other prices, farmers ré- 
ceiving an average of 117 per cent of 
parity on August 15, compared with 119 
last month and 123 a year ago. 

4. Prices paid by farmers rose nearly 
two per cent to a new record in mid- 
August. 


INCOME: 5. Farmers’ cash receipts 
from sales of products have been 26 per 
cent higher so far this year than during 
the first eight months of 1946. 

6. Cash receipts from sales of meat 
animals were almost 50 per cent higher 
in January through August than during 
the same period last year. 

7. Higher consumer incomes are the 
main factor sustaining high meat prices. 


DAIRY & POULTRY: 8. Farmers 
were receiving an average of 73 cents 
per pound of butter-fat on August 15, 
the highest August 15 price in 38 years 
of record. 

9. Egg prices averaged record high 
during the first eight months of 1947. 

10. Turkey supplies for the holiday 
season will be smaller than last year. 


FATS & OILS: 11. Bigger flaxseed 
and cotton crops are expected to boost 
output of all vegetable oils 5 to 10 per 
cent over last year. But corn prospects 
indicate a smaller production of lard, 
tallow and greases. 


CORN AND OTHER FEEDS: 12. 
Farmers received a record high average 
of $2.19 per bushel for corn as of Au- 
gust 15. 

13. Livestock feed price ratios have 
dropped below long-time averages as 
feed prices advance more than prices of 
livestock and livestock products. 

14. Supplies of feed concentrates, both 
total and per animal unit, for 1947-48 
will probably be about 12 per cent 
smaller than last year and a little be- 
low average. 

15. Hay supplies per animal unit dur- 
ing the coming year are expected to be 
the largest on record. 


WHEAT: 16. Total wheat supplies— 
this year’s crop plus carry-over—are 
larger than for any year except 1942 
and 1943. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 6, 1947—Board of Direc- 
tors, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Wilmington, Del. 


OCTOBER 6-7, 1947—15th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute, Hotel Sheraton, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


OCTOBER 9-11, 1947—16th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 


OCTOBER 17, 1947—Corn Harvester 
Meeting, Raw Products Bureau, National 
Canners’ Association, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 17, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Rowe 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OCTOBER 23-24, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Hotel Continental, Chicago, 


OCTOBER 24, 1947 — Corn Canners 
Meeting, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md, 

OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 1, 1947— 
Annual Convention, Texas Canners As- 
sociation, White-Plaza and Driscoll Ho- 
tels, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


NOVEMBER 4-6, 1947—34th Annual 
Convention and Golf Tournament, As- 
sociation of Pacific Fisheries, Empress 
Hotel, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


NOVEMBER 6-7, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Connor Ho- 
tel, Joplin, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1947—48rd An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 10-12, 1947—39th An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 


America, Inec., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


FRUITS & VEGETABLES: 17. This 
season’s fruit prices will probably aver- 
age a little less than last year, but 
more than twice as much as in 1935-39. 

18. Sharply lower prices for dried 
fruits, especially raisins and prunes, are 
likely this season. 

19. Potato prices will probably con- 
tinue above last year. 


COTTON: 20. Domestic mill consump- 
tion of cotton for 1946-47 was the larg- 
est of any peace-time year. 

21. Cotton carry-over on August 1 was 
2.5 million bales, only one-third of last 
year, and the smallest since 1929. 


TOBACCO: 22. Flue-cured tobacco 
prices for sales through August have 
averaged less than less year. 

23. Cigarette production during the 
year ending June 30 was a record. Cig- 
arette production is expected to continue 
high during the rest of 1947. 
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NOVEMBER 3-14, 1947 — Cani +ry 
Field Men’s Short Course, Universit: of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-14, 1947—Fall M et- 
ing, Board of Directors, National ( in- 
ners Association, Palmer House, Chic: 20, 
Illinois. 

NOVEMBER 17-18, 1947—338rd 
nual Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners \s- 
sociation, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 

NOVEMBER 18, 1947 — Tomato 
Disease Conference, National Canners 
Association and Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1947—Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1946 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool I[fotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 3-5, 1947—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Sheri- 
dan Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Trayniore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 8-10, 1947—43rd Annual 
Meeting, American Society of Refriger- 
ating Engineers, Traymore Hotel, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

DECEMBER 9-10, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, Ohio Canners’ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

DECEMBER 11-12, 1947—62nd An- 
nual Meeting, Association of New York 
State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buf- 
faio, 


JANUARY 7-9, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners_ Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 11-13, 1948 — Annual 
meeting, National Preservers Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 138-17, 1948—Annual Meet- 


ing, National Food Brekers Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 16-17, 1947—Winter M cet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Associa’ ion, 
New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 16-21, 1948—Annual /x- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Sup? lies 
Association, Convention Hall, Atl: atic 
City, N. J. 


JANUARY 18-22. 1948—41st An. ual 
Convention, National Canners Ass: 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 19, 1948—Annual } :et- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Auditorium, Atlantic | ‘ty, 
N. J. 


JANUARY 19, 1948—Annual Cor en- 
tion, National-American Wholesale ro- 
cers Association, Atlantic City, N. . 


MARCH 15-18, 1948—Annual Cor ‘en- 
tion, Association of Frozen Food fF ick- 
ers, Chicago, 
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YOU NEED— 


This new 7th edition of 


A Complete Course in Canning 


NOW 


Every canner in the business ought to have a copy ci this book, 
filled as it 1s with tested, proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation of foods. Even the best informed will find this book 
helpful, worth its price many times over. Many heads of firms, 
upon seeing this new Edition, have ordered extra copies {or 


themselves. 


We have triedtotell you thatit is different to the previous editions, 
much better, more interestingly written, more complete in its cov- 


erage of items. 


You'll cherish your copy when you get it, we are not afraid to 


predict. 


Price $10. postpaid 


A Publication of 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requiremnts for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Used Cannery Equipment, new and as is, rebuilt 
Fillers, Extractors, Casers, Labelers, Case Sealers, Boosters, 
Forklifts, Boilers, Pasteurizers, Cookers. Cut your capital in- 
vestment and increase efficiency. Wire us your equipment needs. 
A. H. Maleolm Co., Orlando, Fla. 


GOOD FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT—Available for 
Immediate Shipment—4 Filler Machine Co. Stainless Piston 
Fillers, from 3 to 11 pistons; 6 Sterling and Urschel Dicers; 
2 Buffalo Kraut Cutters; 2 American Utensil Pickle Relish Cut- 
ters; 3 Buffalo and Boss Meat Mixers; 6 Juice Fillers, monel 
and stainless; 4 Readco-Patterson Jacketed Spiral Ribbon- Hori- 
zontal Mixers; 4 Sausage Stuffers—200-300 lb. Complete Plants 
for Macaroni, Meat, Dog Food, Syrups, Vegetables, Fruits, 
Household Chemicals, Soaps, Bleach, Coffee and General Can- 
ning Equipment. First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New 
York 13, N. Y., Worth 4-5900. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind, 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


FOR SALE—Food Machinery Corporation Model 100 Pulley 
driven Pulper. Pulper is complete with two extra screens, is 
in excellent condition and priced to sell. Adv. 47112, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—New unused equipment. Two High Pressure 
Steam Jacketed Bottoms Cook Pans 13’2” x 39” x 10” deep; 
One 450 gal. S. S. Jacketed Holding Tank; Five S. S. Vegetable 
Kettles. T. P. Hilands, Lewisburg, Pa. 
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warcn nas couumn ror WEEKLY SPECIALS | 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY have availab!e for the 
largest setection of od ~ us, used, rebui't or NE an 1 
as Retorts, Fillers, hers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging PR any Boilers, Refrigeration Equipment, Motors, Pumps, 
etc. Listed below are a few representative offerings. We will be glad to placc 
your name on our mailing list, upon request. 

5225—DIANA CUBER: from 4%” to 14%” cube, 1800Z¢ per hour. 

dices. Direct motor driven. Guaranteed 
3380—FILLER: Elgin #18 V299, 12 valve, stainless, with motor, handles 


Slices or 
$1,425.00 


cans up to 300 x 308 3,600.00 
5661—LABELER: Burt, adj. 8 oz. to #3 cans, steel frame, leather belt, 

direct drive, excellent condition 800.00 
486I—WASHER, NEW: A-B perforated cylinder, 3’ x 10’ inside spiral 

& spray nozzles, 2 HP motor. 1,800.00 


4057—FINISHER: Chisholm-Ryder, model B, stainless steel parts, with 
motor, excellent condition 
Sa te R: NEW, Continuous Pressure, A-B, Food Machy. fig. 
25, 12’ x 14” with flight worm conveyor, valves, Reeves drive, motor.. 7,000.00 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY, Brokers-Sales Agents 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


SPECIALISTS tn Used: Rebuilt and New Packing House 


Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


250.00 


FOR SALE—Used Machinery. 1 Cooling Conveyor, 50’ long, 
4’ wide with roller beds in it, 50’ of them; 1 chain No. 462, 
110’ long, 4’ wide; this is all welded and if shipment were to 
be made it would have to be shipped in three sections. 1 
Common Sense Capper, 8 head, Handycap Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, machine No. 114, with parts. 1-18 spout Horix Filler, 
Serial No. 34, with spare parts, Haller make. The above 
machinery is in A-1 shape and this ketchup line can be operate 
160 bottles per minute. For the above ketchup equipment we 
will sell all for $6,000.00 fob our Brocton, N. Y. plant; however, 
this is offered subject to being sold by the time of our final 
confirmation. Also offer 2 Boilers, Oil City Economic, 104 H.P., 
will carry 100# pressure; they are the type which do not 
require any brick in; complete with Auburn Stokers and Water 
Columns and in good condition. Reason for selling is that we 
installed bigger equipment. Price for both $4,000.00 fob Broc- 
ton, N. Y. These are offered subject to being sold by the time 
of our final confirmation. All of the above equipment can be 
seen at our plant at Brocton, N. Y., and all used up to last fall. 
Brocton Preserving Co., Inc., Brocton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 American Hot Process Water Softener con- 
sisting of a 3,000 gallon per hour: Settling Tank, three 36” 
diameter Filters, Heaters, Chemical Feeds, Pumps and Con- 
trols; this machinery is brand new and has never been used. 
1 Chisholm-Ryder Filler for 307 x 409 cans. 1 Chisholm-Ryder 
Filler for 404 x 700 cans. 2 Packomatic Top and Bottom Gluers. 
2 Food Machinery Finishers (50 gal. capacity). This equipment 
has been used but is in good condition. Southern Fruit Distrib- 
utors, Ine., P. O. Box 671, Orlando, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Two Food Machinery Corporation Model F}C- 
4 Snap Bean Graders, in good condition. Price $500.00 exch. 
Glenmar Farms, Chestertown, Md. 


FOR SALE—One brand-new model 12 Wolfinger Beet Cu‘ ‘er 
with motor; 2 C-R Model EE belt driven Bean Snippers, | \th 
with picking tables, fair condition; 1 FMC Buck Snipper, | «lt 
driven, no picking table, fair condition; 2 five-pocket Ayars ca 
Fillers, motor driven (no motors) for #2 cans, each w th 
complete set #303 change parts, fair condition; 1—15 ft. 5 
Huntley 12” Pocket, style B, Elevator, belt driven, good co: (i- 
tion; 1—200 gal. round bottom semi-jacketed stainless « «el 
Kettle, good condition; 1 model 28 Sterling heavy duty © °lt 
driven Vegetable Peeler, excellent condition; 1—8 station ( se 
Sealer, plates for #300, #3038, #2, #2%, #10 cartons; 1 —4 
station Case Sealer, plates for #2, #2%, #10 cartons; both ll 
steel, both good condition. Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., » °w 
Freedom, Pa. 


FOR HIRE—Portable High Pressure Steam Boilers, f: 1m 
40 to 100 H.P. Prompt service. Emergency Boiler Co., 29 
Birch St., Kennett Square, Pa. 
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~ FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued 


OR SALE—1 Model AU-404 Adjustable Burt Labeler, 1 
M jel PCE Burt Electric Caser, both used about two weeks; 
1 .uice Extractor; Pump; 2 - 100 gallon Jacketed Kettles; 1 
Juce Filler. M. B. Hammack & Son, Emmerton, Va. 


~ OR SALE—Standard Knapp Wraparound Labeling Machine. 
The Monroe Sander Corp., 10-18 - 46th Ave., Long Island City 
No 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4799, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 47100, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 used Continuous Pressure Cooker. Adv. 47117, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Rhubarb Roots. Northern grown, disease free 
Rhubarb Root divisions of Macdonald, Canada Red, and a limited 
quantity of Valentine, for delivery fall 1947. J. Phillips, Phillips’ 
Farms, Chateauguay Village, Pro. Quebec, Canada. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Man under 40 willing to locate any- 
where, desires position in production department. Experience 
covers all phases of vegetable canning, including sales promo- 
tion, quality control, personnel problems, freezing, and dehydra- 
tion. Willing to travel. Adv. 47116, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


\. ANTED—Combination Double Seamer Mechanic and Cook 
Ron Foreman; must know processing. Salary $350.00 month 
to. art. Steady employment. Plant located in Virginia. Adv. 
471 1, The Canning Trade. , 


ANTED—Production Executive by prominent Eastern 
car er operating several factories. Are substantially established, 
rat | AAAI and contemplate expansion. Excellent opportunity 
off, ed applicant having desired qualifications. Replies held con- 
fid: tial, but must contain complete business record. Adv. 47115, 
Th Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


‘(ERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mo eters, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all iakes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
gu: anteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
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WANTED—Food and Grocery Specialty Lines on brokerage 
basis for Washington and Baltimore Area by experienced sales 
executive. Only non-competitive lines considered. Replies confi- 
dential. Write: Box 709, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


FOOD BROKERS—tTerritories available for canned tomatoes 
and sweet potatoes. Palermo Products Corp., Vineland, N. J. 


EXPERIENCED SERVICE to the CANNER 


COMPLETE BOILER 
SUPPLIES-REPAIRS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Phone Plaza 1415 


C. A. KRIES COMPANY, INC. 
118 LIGHT ST., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Eastern Shore Representative— 
S. O. NEAL, Wye Mills, Md., Queenstown 2833 


CLARFROST 


Economical Dilutes 35% 
CASE SEALING GLUE FOR CARTONS 
PUT IN SHARP FREEZERS 


STEKO 


CLARK STEK-O CORPORATION 
Stek-O Hill 8 Rochester 13, N. Y. 


Distributed by: INDUSTRIAL PAPER COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO, 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


FREEZING 
CORN 


FOR 
FANCIEST 


CANNING OR 
WHOL F-RKRERNEI 


CORN CANNING EQuipment 


Univreo Company Westminster, Md 
HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 
MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 

For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 

MORRAL DOUBLE CORN 

HUSKER 

With Steel Husking Rolls 

The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 

Write for catalog and 

further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


All the latest data 


FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 


are included in the 7th edition of 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 
The Canning Trade 


20 S Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Price $10.90 
order your copy now. 


_ ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 


_GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


RESTRAINT 
Branson—If you don’t like it, why don’t you hiss him? 
Johnson—I can’t because I came in on a pass, but if it gets 
much worse I’m going out and pay and then come back and hiss! 


“No, Nora,’ Grandpa nodded sadly, “girls are not the same 
nowadays, unfortunately.” His granddaughter smiled. She had 
heard this so many times. “No,” went on the old man, “you 
never see a girl blush nowadays. When I was a young man it 
was different.” “Oh, granddad!” exclaimed the girl, “What ever 
did you say to them?” 


HERE’S HOW! 
Jones—‘‘How do you spend your income?” 
Smith—“About 30 per cent for shelter, 30 per cent for cloth- 
ing, 40 per cent for food and 20 per cent for amusement.” 
Jones—But that adds up to 120 per cent.” 
Smith—“That’s right.” 


Two men, who were visiting a Museum, were seen standing in 
front of an Egyptian mummy, over which hung a placard bear- 
ing the inscription: “B. C. 1187.” Both visitors were much mys- 
tified thereby. ‘‘What do you make of that, Jim?” “Well,” said 
Jim, “I dunno; but maybe it was the number of the motor-car 
that killed him.” 


WELL VERSED 


“Papa, what is the person called who brings you in contact 
with the spirit world?” 
“A bartender, my boy.” 


“If there be anyone in the congregation who likes sin let him 
stand up. What’s this, Sister Virginia, you like sin?” 
“Oh, pardon me, I though you said gin.” 


THE TRUTH AT ANY COST 


Boy—No, mister, I don’t want to sell this trout. 
Fisherman—Just let me measure him, so I can say truth- 
fully how big the trout was that got away from me. 


“T read in the paper about a guy that ran over a girl and 
later married her.” 

“Well, if everyone had to do that, there’d be a whole lot !ess 
reckless driving.” 

A dollar and a penny met. The penny had a bright, clean ‘ice, 
but the dollar was dirty but proud. 

“You think you are gold, but you are only cheap copper,” 
said the dollar. 

The penny replied, “I am what I am and claim to be no moe.” 

The dollar swelled up with pride and said: “I am patriot °, I 
am trustworthy, I have the emblem of liberty on my bo om, 
and the United States Government has placed these word on 
me, ‘In God We Trust.’ ” 

After a little doubt the penny answered: “I grant you all « :at, 
but I go to church oftener than you do.” 

Motorist: “Well, how much is your hen worth, anyway? 

Farmer: “Well, she’s worth two dollars, and I have a roc ter 
that’s so fond of her, he’ll die of shock, so make it four doll«®s.” 
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SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, he 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ara Falis 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co Bay Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, We. 
Co., Falis, N * 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co timore, M 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoe Hoopeston, Ill. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


Pate Copper & Brass Works, aie. Ohio 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Nee Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Berli: Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chicholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


RN CUTTERS. 


Chapman Company, Berlin 
olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N 


| Bros., 
Robins & Co., ‘. i Md. 
i Co., Westminster, Md. 


(N HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
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Ber Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
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olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


be tral, Ohio 
Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
r-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
| Co.. Westminster. Md. 


'N SHAKERS. 
Chapman Company, Berlin he a 


Co., Niagara Falis, N 
Robins & Co., "Baltimore, Md. 


TRIMMERS. 
Ber Chapman Company, Berlin 
Chi olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N. 


Mo: | Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Sin’ .r-Seott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Uni i Co., Westminster, Md. 
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Se: Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, III. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


‘he Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., 1/7 a Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N 
Food Machinery Corporation, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman a Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, ¥ 
Machinery Corporation, Ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENIVES, Miscellaneo 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., cae Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor erases. Hoopeston, Nl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A XK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, S “nt 9 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill 
F. H. Langsenkamp Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, — nN. 
A. K. Robins & Co Itimore 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Comer, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II] 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
C. A. Kries Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Scere Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II] 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Nae Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il 

. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Seepesten, m 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, i 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N 

Food Machinery Corporation, mM 
A XK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. : 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il 
A. K Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Mn. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
FH. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philedciphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, by 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin he ane 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agita’ 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Shisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A XK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
‘Inited Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Sco:t Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Mi 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II] 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
. H. Lanqsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I1I. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

F. -H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONINGS. 
Basic Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, mg & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Il. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Vonn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Jonn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, Kin Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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THE ROBINS 


CAN UNSCRAMBLER 


(Patent applied for) 


THE ROBINS 


UNSCRAMBLER 


Built for any size can 
We are now accepting orders for 1948 delivery 


Write for complete information 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. Battimore 2, MARYLAND 
713 East Lombard Street 


Manufacturers of Canning Machinery 
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BRED meet the canner’s needs 


at our Midwest breeding station 


A full line of vegetable seeds 
bred and grown for the canning trade 


with long experience and research 


* 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 


Sales Branches: 


Atlanta2 Cambridge,N.Y. Indianapolis4 Los Angeles21 Memphis 2 


Milford, Conn. « Oakland 7 . Salinas ° San Antonio 6 


Main Office: NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 
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